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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—THOREAU 
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Target 


ABILENE 
SWEETWATER 
AUSTIN 

Two private _ business 
groups are financing salaries 
and bonuses for public school 
teachers in return for the in- 
tensified teaching of “Ameri- 
canism” in the first six grades 
of Abilene, Sweetwater, and 
possibly other Texas public 
schools. 

The Americanism taught in 
schools associated with these two 
business groups has been found 
by the Observer consistently to 
turn on the same eight “founda- 
tions.” One of these, “Govern- 
ment as Protector, Not as Pro- 
vider,” can be construed as hos- 
tility toward governmental social 
services. “Profit motive” is empha- 
sized, but the principles do not 
acknowledge labor’s claim to the 
right of collective bargaining. 
Private ownership of property is 
emphasized, but there is nothing 
in the principles which encom- 
passes the complex “mixed econ- 
omy” of free enterprise, govern- 
ment regulation, and government 
ownership in the United States. 


One of the two business groups, 
the Texas Bureau for Economic 
Understanding, has given $10,000 
to the Abilene public schools and 


+ * 


a 
TBEU Pushes 
8 ‘Foundations’ 


AUSTIN 

The privately-financed Texas 
Bureau for Economic Understand- 
ing is promulgating the same 
eight “foundations” of American- 
ism whi e being taught in the 
public schools which have re- 
ceived its grants. 


According to the Beeville Bee- 
Picayune in January, 1959, Bob 
Lawrence, executive director of 
the Bureau, spoke to the Kiwanis 
Club with Archie Roberts, super- 
intendent of Beeville public 
schools, introducing him. The Bee- 
ville paper reported that Law- 
rence said: 

“We are in the middie of a war 
and we are losing. Do the com- 
munists want Beeville? They not 
only want it, they expect to have 
it by 1973, and they will do ‘it if 
we fail to educate our children 
properly and teach them the prin- 
ciples laid down by the founders 
of our country.” 


Lawrence then listed eight of 
the “foundations of freedom” 
which he said are “so rarely ex- 
amined that many good Ameri- 
cans do not comprehend why they 
are essential to the survival of 
liberty and the unequalled sys- 
tem originated by the first Archi- 
tects of our nation.” 

The principles Lawrence listed 
were “Trust in God as we under- 
stand Him; Importance of the In- 
dividual; Freedom of the Indi- 
vidual; The Profit Motive; Private 
Ownership of Property; Dignity 
) Work; Competition; Govern- 

ent as Protector, not Provider.” 

These are the same principles 
the Observer has been given by 
school personnel in charge of the 
T.BE.U.-financed “Americanism” 
programs in the Abilene and 
Sweetwater public schools. 
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an identical sum to the Sweet- 
water public schools for the de- 
velopment of Americanism pro- 
grams. 

The money is being used in 
Abilene to pay one full-time teach- 
er her regular salary plus $300, 
supplement the salaries of 12 
teachers $250 a year, and supple- | 
ment the salary of a thirteenth} 
teacher $125 a year. 

In Sweetwater even the princi- 
pal of the school selected for 
“pilot work” receives a bonus of 
$150 a year, along with each of 
the 14 teachers in the school. In 
Sweetwater, too, the business 
group’s money is being used to 
pay the full salary of a teacher 
who has been hired to supervise 
the Americanism emphasis. 

The trustees of the Bureau for 
Economic Understanding are eight 
bank executives, six utility com- 
pany executives, three oil and gas 
executives, nine other prominent 
businessmen, and attorneys, in- 
vestment specialists, and R. H. 
(Bob) Lawrence, who is executive 
director of the Bureau. 





Thomas B. Ramey, former chair- 
man of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and now a Tyler attorney, 
is one of these trustees. Others 
include Ted Dealey, publisher of 
the Dallas News; Raymond Dil- 
lard, former assistant to Gov. 





Shivers; Ed Gossett, general at- 
|torney for Southwestern Bell; 
| Stone Wells, lobbyist for Tennes- 





| to finance dinners featuring right- 


the Schools 


see Gas Transmission Co. and a 
member of the Houston school 
board; H. B. Zachry, president of 
the San Antonio construction 
firm; and E. B. Germany, presi- 
dent of Lone Star Steel Co. 

There are no labor leaders, 
teachers or farm spokesmen on 
the T.B.E.U. board of trustees. 

The second group helps finance 
a program of free dinners for 
teachers and summer school schol- 
arships in Americanism for public 
school teachers at Abilene Chris- 
tian College. 

Its name is the Texas Educa- 
tional Assn. of Fort Worth. It is 
not to be confused with the Texas 
Education Agency of the state 
government, although Commis- 
sioner of Education J. W. Edgar 
endorses the Abilene schools’ 
Americanism program. 

Lawrence says T.B.E.U. is dis- 
bursing its $70,000 budget to 
schools in sums ranging from $1.,- 
000 to $10,000. T.E.A. of Fort} 
Worth and T.B.E.U. have given 
Abilene Christian College $10,000 





wing speakers to which teachers | 
from many counties are invited | 
for a free meal. In addition, T.E.A. | 
ot Fort Worth is dividing, with the | 
Coe Foundation of New York, | 
costs of A.C.C. summer scholar- | 
ships for 100 teachers every year. | 


The teachers 


for attending Abilene Christian | 


(Continued on Page 3) 


l0c per copy 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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THE JOHNSONS’ 
TV INTERESTS 


AUSTIN and WASHINGTON 

An inquiry apparently is 
now pending before the Fed- 
eral Communications C 
mission about giving Austin 
another television station 

The LBJ Company of Aus- 
tin owns or has an interest in 
four TV and three radio sta- 
tions in Texas. One of these 
is KTBC-TV, the only TV 
Station in the state capital 
which has a population 
197,000 persons. 

Senator Lyndon Johns 
no stock in LBJ Co. ¢ 
interest is held by 
Claudia T. (Ladybird) 
and other stock is owned 
two daughters, Lucy Bair 


Omi- 


o! 


| Lynda Bird; by his broth« 


Houston Johnson, who 
Senate payroll for 
year; by Walter Jenkir 
ministrative assistant 
Margaret Wiley, his 
the Office of the Senats« 
Leader; and by other 


Although Johnson owr 
he sits in on management 
ences, takes an explicit 
in the affairs of the con 
discusses company deci 
a collective “we.” It is 


$15.€ 


get college credit! well known on Madisor 


that KTBC-TV is “the 
station.” The station has the three 





networks for Austin— 


NBC, CBS, and ABC. 

There is widespread, vocal, but 
inpudlished hostility among local 
townfolk about the or.e-stct 
The subject come- 
spontaneously in coffee shops and 
barbershops; at civic club lunches 


major 


Situation, aT ¢) 


and evening parties. Senator 
Johnson is regarded, in the folk 
talk, as responsible for the situa- 


tion 
Cartoonist Al Capp, visiting the 
University of Texas this fall, com- 
plained about the one-station sit- 
jation in his public speech, much 
to the enjoyment of the college 
crowd 
It is understood by the Observer 
that E. J. Lund, a wealthy local 
businessmen who is the principal 
bankroller of a new Austin radio 
station, KASE, and a local week- 
“Austin Reporter,’’ has an ap- 
plication pending for a second TV 
channel and station. Lund, who 
recently obtained 
proval for his radio station, will 
not confirm or deny this report 
in an Observer inter- 
view, Lund said that he is now on 
air with KASE, and “the TV 


has only ap- 


However, 


tne 


problem is tied up with that, 
which we are.” 
The Observer. is apprised that 


a non-Austin firm conducted an 
(Continued on Page 8) 











DALLAS 

Merry Christmas from Nei- 

man-Marcus—good grief, he's 
loose! 


“Talk about ‘rare’ gifts!” ex- 
claims the 1959 Christmas cat- 
alogue from the Dallas store. 
“N-M’s 1959 Christmas gift 
coup is a prize Black Angus 
steer served on the hoof, right 
at your steak-loving friend's 
front door Christmas morning. 
Rolling right along with the 
real live steer comes our de- 
luxe mahogany and silver 21 
Club Roast Beef Cart. The 
steer and cart, a real taste-of- 
Texas gift (gift wrapped as 
best we can!), 1,925.00 F.O.B. 
Chicago, Ill.” 


The figures, “1,925.00,” refer, 
presumably, to dollars and 
cents, though one cannot be 
sure, as there are no dollar 
signs in the catalogue. Neither 
is it explained why Neiman’s 
has to send off to the Yankees 
for steers. “For tenderfoot 
friends” who might fear the 
steer taking a fancy to the 
Christmas tree decorations, 
Neiman’s offers, this Christ- 
mas, 300 pounds of “steaks, 
roasts, ground meat, etc.,” for 
“2,230.00.” 


After this introduction the 
catalogue proceeds in a rela- 
tively pedestrian manner. Gift | 
3 A-A, for instance, is “neck- 
lace of emeralds (38.66 cts.) 
and diamonds 100,000.00 incl. 
tax.” If this is too steep, 3 H-D 
is a “French beaded bag, black | 
or white 135.00.” Over in the | 
stationery shop some gifts start 
¢oming for less than $5—oops, 





5.00. For instance, 8 A-E is 


Christmas Shoppin 


“‘Merry Christmas’ cylinder 
of fireside matches. Imported 
from the Orient to kindle yule 
logs and yuletide spirit. ‘Merry 
Christmas’ on sides of con- 
tainer. 11” matches. 1.95.” 


Topping off the Neiman 
Christmas is not another coup, 
but a jeep and other equip- 
ment for roughing it. This of- 
fering is illustrated with a pic- 
ture of a tuxedoed man and 
his chincilla’d damsel embrac- 
ing softly on the beach beside 
the jeep, which is complete 
with a pink-and-white topping 
and appointments. The _ text 
accompanying their return to 
the outdoors reads: 
“BEACH PARTY A 

151,580.70 


LA N-M 





“63 A-B The wor 
grand concept of ar 
beach party gift start 


delightful ‘Jeep’ Surr 
the fringe on top 
cushions, and_ side 


(they roll down in cas¢ 
are of a rugged, washat 
terial. Surrey I 
combinations: 
(shown); cerulean | nd | 
white; jade tint and 
1,848.00 F.O.B. Dallas 
elsewhere slight differs 
to transportation, stat 
cal taxes, if any 

“Add for a dash 
Empress chincilla c 
00. Cabachon emerald 
mond drops, 50,000.0/ 
shaped diamond nec 


in 
rose 


at Neiman’s 


000.00. 18K gold woven purse, 
diamond clasp, 1,200.00. Scaasi 


evening dress, 350.00. Vicuna 
fur rug, 295.00 

“Season with: Hibachi grill, 
17.50. Coffee pot, 55.00. Ellis 
silver champagne bucket, 75.00 
Baccarat champagne glasses, 
40.00. .Transistor radio, 69.96 
Phileco transistor TV, 255.25 


Picnic case, 175.00. Food basket 
for a gourmet, 200.00 
include tax Fur 
products labeled to show coun- 
try of origin of imported furs.” 
The Observer man who re- 
ceived the catalogue has made 
plans to shop for his Christmas 
gifts at Neiman’s, but he 
waiting until after Dec. 25 to 
take advantage of the specials 


“Prices 


1S 





A Picture from Neiman’s Catalogue: ‘Beach Party ... 151,580.70’ 











Pena Is Not 
In LBJ’s Club 


AUSTIN 

Cty. Comsr Albert Pena, an- 
nounced by the Johnson for Presi- 
dent Club of San Antonio as one 
of its members last week, has de- 
nied—to the Observer, to the 
Bexar County Democrats who have 
re-elected him their chairman, and 
to the local dailies—that he 


his name 
I didn't anything about 
it. I haven't authorized my name 
to be used for anything.” Pena 
said. “I have not joined any club | 
or organization espousing any one | 
candidate for the nomination of | 
the Democratic Party. As a mat-| 
ter of fact I have not been asked | 
to join any group.” 

How, Pena was asked, had his 
name gotten on the list of mem- | 
bers of the Johnson club distrib- 
uted to the press? He did not 
know, he said, but he had been as- | 
sured that he was, indeed, named | 
on the list distributed by Adrian | 
Spears, local attorney. “I haven't | 
even talked to Adrian Spears,” he 
said 

Pena explained the situation to 
the Bexar County Democrats at| 
their meeting Thursday night, and | 
they re-elected him chairman. The | 
candidate screening committee of | 
the group recommended deferring | 
the endorsement of any candidate | 
until the Feb. 1 filing deadline, 
the Bexar County Democrats | 
voted to do this, “and I agree! 
with that recommendation,” Pena | 
said 

Pena added that the Democrats | 


know 


has | 
joined the Johnson movement or | 
im any way authorized the use of | 


| 


| 


WITNESSES BACK PADRE PARK 


CORPUS CHRISTI) cities, towns, navigation districts, 


“This is magnificent 


National Parks 
and after U. S. Senate hearings 
here on establishing a _ national 
seashore area on Padre Island. 
His reaction was surely the solid- 
est omen that Padre may be set 
aside for posterity’s free use. 
Only one all-out opponent and 


It is| technical societies, garden clubs, 
unique.” “It makes me nervous. It | women’s club federations, hobby 
is too easy. There is bound to be groups, nature study groups, con- 
a joker in it somewhere.”’ So said | servationists, 
Conrad Wirth, the director of the | tions, 
Service, before | 


two or three lukewarm objectors | 


materialized—though they repre- 
sented the landowners concerned. 
On the other side, about 40 wit- 
nesses filing about 15,000 signa- 
tures and representing societies 
with memberships of 200,000 peo- 


| ple endorsed setting Padre aside 


as a park 

Sen. Frank Moss of Utah, pre- 
siding over the five-hour subcom- 
mittee hearing, said, “I have never 
experienced anything quite so im- 
pressive. The voice of Texas seems 
to be almost unanimous.” 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough had 
drummed up much of the advance 


| support and supervised the pre- 


sentation of the case. His own 
statement for a Padre national 
seashore 100 miles long attracted 
enthusiasm and, at one point, ap- 


| landowners took a ride down the 


| Dunn 


plause. 
Witnesses favoring the park) 
testified for civic and _ service 


clubs, Boy Scouts, county courts, 





have many qualified presidential 
candidates, any of whom can win 


|‘“with the help of a strong liberal 


platform.” 
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| heritage, while a favored few are 


veterans’ organiza- 
sportsmen, and the State 
Parks Board, which member 
Frank Quinn represented. 


Wirth disclosed a study by his 
agency which pointed toward a 
maximum area of 88 miles, which 
would be about 18 miles longer 
than Cape Hatteras, presently the 
longest national seashore area in 
the country. | 

The day before the hearing 
Wirth and_ (representatives of 


beach. It was during this ride that 


stone fences run out from hotels 
and motels across the beaches and 
into the ocean, fencing away from 
the beaches and the water all the 
people except those in the high- 
priced private hotels.” The crowd 
applauded when he said not a 50- 
mile, but a 100-mile park is 
needed. 

“The right to go down to the sea 
is a natural right and should be 
recognized as one of the inalien- 
able rights of man,’’ Yarborough 
said. 

The island is 117 miles long, and 
Yarborough thought leaving 17 
miles for developers would be 
“surrendering enough of this her- 
itage to private, personal owner- 
ship.” 





Wirth expressed his enthusiasm 
for the island. Sen. Moss said, af-| 
ter an aerial tour, that he is 
“quite impressed with it, and it 
certainly is long, and some of it is 
quite inviting. I didn’t think it 
would be quite that flat.” 

David M. Coover, Corpus law- 
yer representing the Jones and 
interests which own about 
30 percent of the island, flatly op- 
posed the park if it meant taking 
away mineral rights. He argued 
that the island is not rich in wild- 
life; is fit, in fact, only for jack- 
rabbits and rattlesnakes. 

John L. Tompkins, Corpus real 
estate developer, John D. McCall, 
Dallas attorney for companies 
that own land on Padre, and Wm. 
M. Michaels of Houston, secretary 
of the Houston property owners’ 
assn., resisted the program to 
varying extents. In general, how- 
ever, they were wiling to accept 
an area of perhaps 50 miles in 
length. 

Yarborough said 93 percent of 
all the Gulf and Atlantic coast is 
already in private hands: Padre is 
the longest “unexploited hem on 
the garment.” 

“The American people are being 
fenced away from their natural 


drawing into their selfish hands 
the sole right to control the 
beaches.” Yarborough said. “We 
in Texas do not want a Miami 
type development here — where 





The tide seemed to turn in fa- 
vor of the seashore area on all 
fronts except the landowners’. 
The Corpus Chamber of Com- 
merce, previously lukewarm, flat- 
ly endorsed the project, saying a 
membership poll showed ten-to- 
one support. Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
wired his backing for a seashore 
area, leaving the length for later 
settlement. A statement of support 
was read from Gov. Price Daniel, 
who had been reportedly luke- 


warm or opposed previously. The 
Navy, an officer of which had 
roared threateningly against the 
area because of a Navy target 
range on Padre, officially with- 
drew its opposition, saying th’ 
citizens of Texas “will help us re 
place those areas we are now us- 
ing.” 

The solidest offer to the sub- 
committee came from Willacy 
County navigation district, whose 
director delivered an offer to the 
government of a 300-foot right of 
way and a nearly completed base 
for a causeway across Laguna 
Madre. 


Rep. Roger Daily, Houston, said 
he believed the legislature would 
approve a 100-mile area, but the 
interim legislative beach commit- 
tee members who were on the 
scene were non-committal. 


Sen. Moss himself said that he 
had seen “no shoreline beach as 
impressive as the beach on Padre 
Island,” and with Yarborough, 
Johnson, and Reps. John Young 
and Joe Kilgore united on the 
need for the seashore area, Moss 
could predict that chances of con- 





gressional approval are excellent. 





Ed-TV D 


6 An advisory committee on a 
proposed closed-circuit TV 
network linking eleven institu- 
tions of higher learning in Cen- 
tral Texas considered the project 
in Austin. Credit courses and 
other programs would be offered 
to member colleges. The station 
would be located in San Antonio, 
with a signal transmitter in Aus- 
tin. 
6 President Logan Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Texas, announced 
a ten-year private gifts goal of 
$100 million for the University. In 
Houston, banker W. B. Bates did 
not take kindly to Wilson's state- 
ment that more state colleges 
might condemn all of them “to in- 
ferior status.” Bates said Hous- 
ton people pay 20 percent of the 





Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 


residence are unknown to 
tiffs, and if dead, the legal 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


plain- 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


repre- 


LEGALS on file in this office, and which 
re ene is here made for all in- 

. i tents and purposes 
‘ No. 20,790 If this citation is not served 
ESTATE _OF F. I. POOLE, within 90 days after date of its 
DECEASED issuance, it shall be returned -un- 

ak Regan em 
; INTY ; WITNESS, M: N 

THE STATE OF TEXAS ~ wy Ae: gine 


COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

TO THOSE INDEBTED TO. OR 
HOLDING CLAIMS AGAINST 
THE ESTATE OF F. I. POOLE, 
DECEASED: 

The undersigned having been 
duly appointed with the will an- 
nexed of the Estate of F I. Poole 
Deceased, late of Travis County, 
Texas, by Honorable Tom E 
Johnson, Judge of the County 
Court of said county on the 17th 
day of September, A.D. 1959, here- 
by notifies all persons indebted to 
said estate to come forward and 
make settlement. and those hav- 
ing claims against said estate to 
present them to her within the 
time prescribed by law at her 
residence in Menard, Texas, or 
by mail to her at Menard, Texas 

This the 3 Day of December 


A.D. 1959 
FRANKIE POOLE LANDON 
Frankie Poole Landon, 
Administratrix with the will 
annexed of the Estate of 
F. I. Poole, Deceased 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO I. O. Blackmon Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
25th day of January, 1960, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 116,314, in which 
C. W. Blackmon is Plaintiff and 
I. O. Blackmon is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the lith day of 
December, 1959, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
Matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; De- 
fendant began a course of unkind, 
harsh an tyrannical conduct 
toward plaintiff; that defendant 
was guilty of excesses, cruel 
treatment and outrages toward 
plaintiff of such a nature as to 
render their further living to- 
ether insupportable; Plaintiff 
urther alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage, and 
that no children were adopted by 
them; Plaintiff alleges that no 
community property was acquired 
during marriage to Defendant; 


All of Which more fully appears 


from Plaintiffs Original Petition. 





Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas : 
Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin 
this the llth day of December 


1959 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Warnette Carter Defendant 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock 
A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the 
date of issuance hereof; that is to 
Say, at or before 10 o'clock A. M 
of Monday the 18th day of Janu- 
ary, 1960, and answer the petition 
of plaintiff in Cause Number 
116,000, in which Jolly Mae Car- 
ter is Plaintiff and Warnette Car- 
ter is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1959, and the nature of which 
Said suit is as follows 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind treat- 
ment toward defendant by abus- 
ing, beating and outrageous con- 
duct toward her, making their liv- 
ing together insupportable; Plain- 
tiff further alleges that there were 
two children, Warnette Carter, Jr 
a boy. and Jolly Loretta Carter 
age Three, a girl, born of their 
marriage, and plaintiff prays for 
custody of these two minor chil- 
dren; there was no community 
acquired as a result of this mar- 
riage: Plaintiff further prays for 
a reasonable amount of Fifty Dol- 
lars for attorney's fees to be paid 
to her attorney, Mr. Victor Gleck- 
ler, a practicing attorney; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of Which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes 

If this citation is served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

lerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 


not 


fice in the City of Austin, this the 
2nd day of December, 1959 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Guadalupe Jimenez Haws 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
18th day of January, 1960, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 116,208, in which 
Glenn Haws is Plaintiff and 
Guadalupe Jimenez Haws is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
2nd day of December, 1959, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said arties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical conduct toward 
plaintiff; Plaintiff further alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, crue] treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupportable 
There were no children born of 
this marriage, and none were 
adopted, and no community prop- 
erty was acquired; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general and 
special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serv ° 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 2nd 
day of December, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 

THE STATE OF TEXAS TO 
Jesse C. Tannehill, Jane C. Burle- 
son, Aaron Burleson, L. W. Simp-| 
son, Mary E. Simpson, and Olga} 
Gehren, if living, whose places of 


|tents and pur 


sentatives of each of said named 
defendants, are the unknown 
heirs of each of said named de- 
fendants; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of each of 
same named defendants, if the 
unknown heirs of said named de- 
fendants are dead; the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of said 
named defendants if the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of 
said named defendants are dead; 
whose places of residence are un- 
known to plaintiff, Defendants, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You and each of you are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
126th District ourt of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock 
A.M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the 
date of issuance hereof; that is 
to say, at or before, 10 o'clock 
A.M. of Monday the 18th day of 
January, 1 and answer the 
etition of plaintiffs in Cause 
Yumber 116,183, in which Orange 
Bell, Jr. and Eliza Bell McDade, 


a married woman, joined herein | 


by her husband, Isaac McDade, 
are Plaintiffs and each of the 
aforenamed Defendants are de- 
fendants, filed 


is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against said defendants for 
title to and passession of the fol- 
lowing described property and 
premises, to-wit: A certain 0.183 


acre tract out of the J. C. Tanne-| 
in Travis County, | 


hill League, 
Texas, a part of that certain tract 
conveyed to Orange Bell, Sr. by 
Olga Gehren, and described by 
metes and bounds as follows: 

A certain 0.37 acre tract out of 
the C. Tannehill League, 


Travis County, Texas, a part of) 


that certain tract conveyed to 
Orange Bell, Sr. by Olga Gehren. 
Plaintiffs allege that on June 1, 


1959, they were and still are, the) 


owners in fee simple of the above 
described lands and premises; 
Plaintiffs allege that they and 
those whose title they have and 
hold have good and perfect title 
to said lands under and by virtue 
of the ten-year land statute of 
limitation of the State of Texas: 


plaintiffs further pray for costs) 


of suit other and further relief as 
they may show themselves en- 
titled to upon hearing of this 
cause, whether legal or equitable, 
general or special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs’ Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
SES; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


in said Court on) 
the 30th day of November, 1959, | 
and the nature of which said suit) 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the lst day of December, 1959. 

O. T. MARTI 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Blanche Minnie Townsend 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th_District 
| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
|be held at the courthouse of said 
/}county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
|from the date of issuance hereof: 
|that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 4th 
|day of January, 1960, and an- 
|swer the petition of plaintiff in 
|Cause Number 115,368, in which 
Henry A. Townsend is Plaintiff 
and Blanche Minnie Townsend is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 9th day of September, 1959, 
and the nature of which said suit 
lis as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existin between said parties; 
Plainti alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that there are no minor 
children now living who were 
born of said union; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that the following 
community property exists, to- 
wit: 1 house and lot at 300 Braes- 
wood, Austin, Texas; household 
furniture and furnishings; truck 
and trailer used in Plaintiff's em- 
ployment and which is not yet 
|paid for and for all of which 
property plaintiff prays for order 
of court partitioning same; Plain- 
tiff further prays for such other 
and further relief as the Court 
shall deem proper to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
| reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
|Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 

| 18th day of November, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy. 


iscussed 


taxes and have a right to a state 


university. The University of 

Houston is the prospect. 

@ Houston school supt. John 
McFarland announced that 


petitions with 12,000 signatures 
have been turned in for an inte- 
gration election. A total of 47,000 
are needed. McFarland guessed 
another 10,000 have been signed 
but not turned in and said he 
believes the 47,000 can be obtained. 


The Week in Texas 








ra Unionists in Houston, Pasa- 
dena, and Texas City will de- 
liver to striking American Oil Co. 
oilworkers in Texas City Christ- 
mas baskets packed with groc- 
eries. 
On instruction of the judge, 


John Milton Addison, the 
uranium promoter, was acquitted 
of theft in San Antonio. The state 
and House investigators—not to 
mention the daily newspapers— 
have worked on the Addison loans 
from trusting friends for months. 
ra State Securities Cmsr. W. M. 

King accused Standard Se- 
curities Service Corp. of Houston 
of making 900 percent profit on 
stock sales, called this uncon- 
scionable and fraudulent, revoked 
the firm’s securities license, and 
was taken to court. 
@ Tyler oilman Raymond Hedge 

has been notified that a $1 
million rice farm and milling op- 
eration he and two other Tyler 
men owned has been taken over 
by the Castro government in 
Cuba. 

Six suits involving eleven 

protesting companies are now 
pending in district court in Austin 
against the new natural gas sev- 
erance-beneficiary tax. 








Chiefly Postal Business 
—Books Shown by Appointment 


STIEFEL’S 


Dealer in Rare, Out-of-Print 
Books 


1312 10th St., Huntsville, Texas 
Telephone 5-4449 


Use our International Search 
Service for those hard to find 
books at no extra cost to you. 
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BUSINESSES FINANCE ‘AMERICANISM’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
courses in American Heritage. Dr. 
John Stevens, assistant president 
of A.C.C., states that the econo- 
mics taught in these courses is 


‘conservative. 


‘No Strings’ 


On Nov. 7, 1949, Newsweek re- 
ported in its education section un- 
der the caption, “Millions for Rac- 
ism,” that Jefferson Military Col- 
lege in Washington, Miss., had ac- 
cepted a grant from Judge George 
Armstrong of Fort Worth on the 
80-year-old Texas oilman’s terms: 
The college would thenceforth 
teach “the true principles of Jef- 
fersonian democracy and the Con- 
stitution, Christianity, and the su- 
periority of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin-American races.” When 
trustees said, “No such study is 
anticipated,” Armstrong withdrew 
his endowment “and said he would 
give his money to the Judge Arm- 
strong Foundation,” Newsweek re- 
ported. 


Life Magazine (Nov. 14, 1949) 
Said in an editorial, “Virtue Tri- 
umphs,” that one of the three trus- 
tees who were to have been ap- 
pointed by the judge to give him 
control of the college was “a no- 
torious anti-Semite, General Van 
Horn Moseley.” 

On Nov. 11, 1949, the Texas Edu- 
cational Assn was incorporated, ac- 
cording to records in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office in Austin. 
The incorporators were George 
W. Armstrong, George W. Arm- 
strong, Jr., and B. U. Thompson, 
Jr., of Fort Worth; the purpose 
was listed as “educational.” 


This is the same _ organization 
which now, with the Texas Bu- 
reau for Economic Understanding 
of Dallas, co-finances the Ameri- 


 canism dinners for teachers under 


the sponsorship of Abilene Chris- 
tian College and is standing half 
the cost of A.C.C.’s summer schol- 
arships in an Americanism curric- 
ulum. 


Abilene’s Supt. Wells said that 
the curriculum revision is “purely 
a local project.” Asked about T.B. 
E.U. and the Texas Educational 
Assn., he said, “we don’t have any- 
thing to do with either one of 
them.” The association had noth- 
ing to do with the $10,000 grant, 
he said; T.B.E.U. made the grant 
“with no strings attached.” 


Stevens, assistant president at 
A.C.C., confirmed that Texas Edu- 
cational Assn. has been matching 
a grant from the Coe Foundation 
for the college’s summer scholar- 
ship courses in Americanism for 
selected public school teachers. 
The cost for the scholarships for 
the 100 teachers each summer to- 
tals $25,000. 

“Now there’s never been any- 
body out here from the Texas Ed- 
ucational Assn.,” Stevens said. 
“We called on Mr. Armstrong—it 
took five minutes for him to match 
what the Coe Foundation was put- 
ting up.” 

Stevens said T.B.E.U. and the 
Texas Educational Assn. “jointly” 
put up $10,000 two years ago to 
finance Abilene Christian Col- 
lege’s sponsorship of West Texas 
dinners for the teachers. So far, 
he said, there have been four din- 
ners, and about half the money 
has been spent. 


205,000 Students 


The structure of the West Texas 
program centered in Abilene 
should suggest the pattern of the 
T.B.E.U.-T.E.A. of Fort Worth pro- 
grams. 

Abilene Christian College sends 
school superintendents in nine 
participating West Texas counties 
“quotas” of dinner invitations, Dr. 
Stevens said. The superintendents 
distribute the invitations among 
their schools; by this means the 





dinners are held to between 300 
and 450 teachers and administra- 
tors. 

The costs of the dinners are de- 
frayed by the grant from T.B.E.U. 
and T.E.A. of Fort Worth, though 
the teachers do not necessarily 
know this. Most observers would 
agree that most of the speakers at 
these dinners in Lampasas and 
Abilene have been too far right 
for majority opinion in both na- 
tional political parties. 

Abilene Christian has been con- 
ducting its summertime lectures 
for teachers in American Heritage 
three years. Howard Payne Col- 
lege and Wayland College have 
been recipients of grants from the 
Americanism promoters in other 
areas. 


The third and most direct part 
of the program is grants to the 
schools, themselves. The money is 
used to pay salaries and supple- 
ments to salaries and to buy ma- 
terials in Americanism. No condi- 
tions are attached to the grants, 
but they are expended in Ameri- 
canism programming. 


In 1953 T.B.E.U. claimed only 
90 teachers and 1,800 students in- 
volved in its work. A piece of T. 
B.E.U. literature dated simply 
1959 claimed 8,407 teachers and 
168,000 students. Last month Law- 
rence said 205,000 students from 
the Panhandle to the Gulf Coast 
are now a part of the program. 

Abilene Supt. A. E. Wells told 
the Observer that the Texas Edu- 
cational Assn. gave Baylor Uni- 
versity $5,000, with which was 
published Your Government and 
You, which is an elementary text 
in civics with conservative impli- 
cations. 

High school history teachers 
from public schools in Lubbock, 
Amarillo, Wichita Falls, and Cor- 
pus Christi met in Corpus Christi 
last summer to correlate their 
teachings of Americanism. “The 
Texas Bureau for Economic Un- 
derstanding paid those teachers’ 
expenses while they were at the 
workshop in Corpus Christi,” 
Wells said. “I thought that was 
very commendable of them.” 


Independence Asserted 


The concerned superintendents, 


principals, and teachers in the 
Abilene and Sweetwater schools 
are anxious to demonstrate that 
they are not being told what to 
teach, that they are selecting their 
own materials, and that they 
would oppose any propaganda in 
the guise of Americanism. 

Mrs. Lucy Strong, teacher in 
charge of the pilot project to de- 
velop a new Americanism curric- 
ulum in Alta Vista school in Abi- 
lene, said she is emphasizing “the 
importance of loving our country.” 
She will avoid controversial sub- 
jects, she said. 

Mrs. E. J. Woodward, teacher 
in charge at Southeast elementary 
in Sweetwater, showed the Ob- 
server her handsome displays of 
U. S. historical material on the 
United States and said, “There’s 
not anybody telling us how to 
teach.” 


Jerry Smith, principal at South- 
east, conducted a guided tour of 
the school, showing different 
Americanism exhibits prepared by 
students and teachers. They il- 
lustrated the various freedoms, 
private property, and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship. 

Most of the rooms had on the 
walls larger-than-life pictures of 
Eisenhower and Nixon, which 
Mrs. Woodward said she had ob- 
tained from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. She said they 
were displayed only because Ei- 
senhower and Nixon are the Pres- 
ident and the Vice-President. 

The students at Southeast pre- 
pare bulletin board exhibits each 
month to illustrate the eight prin- 





ciples of Americanism. Most of 
the exhibits the Observer saw em- 
phasized individual rights. 


Three Questions 


The “eight principles” which 
recur in the Americanism pro- 
grams as sponsored by the Bu- 
reau for Economic Understanding 
were first reported by the Ob- 
server in 1958 accounts of the 
Lampasas-area project. The prin- 
ciples were distributed in Lam- 
pasas on placards and programs 
for the Americanism dinners. 

The same principles were noted 
a year later lettered and _ illus- 
trated on materials prepared by 
Mrs. Strong. 

Jerry Smith, the principal at 
Southeast elementary, asked what 
principles actuated his school’s 
Americanism emphasis, said he 
did, indeed, have some, and pro- 
duced one of the 1959 West Texas 
Americanism dinner programs 
with the same eight ideas printed 
on the back of it. 


The wording of the principles 
was substantially the same in each 
case. No one seemed sure where 
they had come from; Mrs. Strong 
thought perhaps from the Bureau 
for Economic Understanding. As 
Mrs. Strong had them on her ma- 
terials, they read: 

“Trust in God; Value of the In- 
dividual; Private Ownership of 
Goods; Freedom to Make Choices; 
Dignity of Work; Free Competi- 
tion in work or play; Our Govern- 
ment does not owe us a living— 
but protects us in our freedom to 
earn a living; Free enterprise— 
profit motive!” 

Mrs. Strong allowed that the 
principles might be controversial, 
but said that she keeps the pro- 
gram at a simple level for ele- 
mentary students and would not 
be getting into such issues as so- 
cial security. 

The Observer pressed school 





personnel on three questions: 
1. Where did the “eight princi- | 


ples” in use in the Abilene and 
Sweetwater programs come from? 
Supt. Wells: “I think they’re the | 
same principles that Mrs. Strong | 
picked up at Lampasas.” | 
Mrs. Strong, asked if the prin-| 
ciples came from the Texas Bu- 
reau for Economic Understanding: | 
“Yes, I think so, and perhaps they | 
had to do with it.” Another 
teacher had heard of them at Lam- 
pasas, and Mrs. Strong saw “a lit- | 
tle pamphlet on it at one time that} 
had these principles on them.” 
Principal Jerry Smith, asked if | 
there were certain principles be-| 
ing taught, replied, “Yes!” and 
produced the program for the 
“West Texas Schools American | 
Heritage Project” dinner meeting 
dated Oct. 13. On the back of this | 
program were these same eight. 
principles, including “The Gov- | 
ernment ... a Protector, not a| 
Provider.” Asked how independ- | 
ent the Americanism being taught | 
could be considering the way the) 
same eight principles kept turning | 
up, Smith said, “I can say this, 
that no one is telling us how we're | 
gonna teach.” 
Olaf South, Sweetwater super- | 
intendent: “We’re more or sees | 
copying (those principles). Some 
school superintendents met in six 
or eight meetings, just discussing. 
We took this Hill Country mater- 
ial. They had adopted some that 
sounded pretty good. It didn’t lack 
a whole lot” (of copying the prin- 
ciples adopted at Lampasas). 





2. Does a public school system’s 
acceptance of $10,000 from a busi- 
nessmen’s private group to de- 
velop a curriculum in American- 
ism raise a question of propriety? 

Phil Boone, principal, Alta Vista 
pilot-project school, Abilene: “To 
me it doesn’t.” 

Supt. Wells: Some citizens fear 
there might be something subver- 





sive, but the Texas Bureau for| 


Economic Understanding is fi- 
manced by patriotic citizens 
“When it 


(the money) goes into 
our budget, it is controlled 
dited, it goes into our regular gen- 
eral fund ... just as any other of 
our ledger accounts.” 

The president of the Abilene 


School board, Morgan Jones, Jr:: 
“It’s the same thing as religion— 
I don't care if it’s Church of Christ 
or the Christian Church or what— 
you start teaching it, and a teacher 
—I don’t care what you say, it's 
dangerous. It’s the same thing 
politics. If this thing turn 

be slanted one way, we're gonna 
get rid of it. I don’t think 
going to be any cause to worry. It 
behooves us to watch it 

C. G. Whitten, membe Abilene 
school board: “Any time 
private funds being used for this 
sort of thing—there are strings at- 
tached ... I know it’s slanted 

Supt. South: “Our motive is en- 
tirely good in it. There may be 
some things involved.’ 

3. Why should public 
teachers be paid extra money ac- 
cepted from an outside business 
group for teaching Americanism, 
which they would teach in 
event? 

Supt. Wells: “Well, fo littl 
extra work we ask them to d 
The teachers at Alta Vista 
reports to the principa 
Americanism teaching 
is an extra obligation 
it was for the extra j 

Principal Smith: “It 
the teacher for the extra work 


there's 


school 


any 


| Are reports required? “N What 
extra work is 


involved Well 
they’re emphasizing American 
heritage.” Didn’t they do this be- 
fore? “Not to this extent.” Why 
should they get paid extra f j 


ing what they should That, | 
just don’t know. They are doing 


extra work not being done 
other schools.—Of course 


|} teach Americanism ir he other 


schools.” Faculty meetir 
creased from once to twice a week 
because of extra time n j 
considering the program. What did 
he, Principal Smith, do to earn his 
bonus? “I spend considerable t 
—well, not considerable time 
projecting the progran through 
the community” in 
speeches and_ conferring with 
teachers and the pri 
other schools 

Supt. South: “We 
mined to improve o program 
with no money 
said. “All the principals believed 
we ought to do a littl 
This money just sort of came 
incidentally. We're stréssing 
here because of the fact we got 
this money, but every 
town is teaching 
heritage.” Why was th 
necessary? “That isn’t ary at 
all, that’s true. The reason is, we 
thought we’d work uy s k 
liographical deal and source ma- 
terial, and other teacher! would 
have it available without any ex- 
tra trouble in it.” 


‘They Paid for It’ 


th a+ t} T 
iia £i€ 4 CAda5 


invol j South 


Wells asserted 


Bureau for Economic Understand- 
ing has “no jurisdiction whatso- 
ever” over what kind of Ameri- 
canism curriculum leveloped 
with the Bureau’s grant. None of 
the superintendents have said they 
had “any type of suggestions” from 
the bureau; the schools will de- 
velop their own progra! Wells 
said. 

The Observer asked him what 
he would think if a Det: abor 
union offered a public schoo! sys- 
tem a grant to teach union democ- 
racy. “I think a school would be| 
foolish to take it—it would be 
asinine,” he replied. “By the same | 
token, we would not take a grant 
from the Texas Manufacturers’ 
Assn.” 


| versations 


Noting that the bulk of the T.B. 
E.U, trustees are businessmen, the 
Observer asked Wells if this fact 
did not raise some question. “Con- 
I've had where this 
group is concerned indicate it is 
operated purely to fight socialism 
and the other isms and trying to 
preserve this nation as it is,” Wells 
replied. 

He went over the businessmen 


,on the list, emphasizing their rep- 


utability. “I thought it was a 
pretty good group of people,” 
Wells said. “If those fellas don’t 
represent our country in a fine 


to, way, then our country is getting 


in a pretty bad shape.” 

Why were there no union lead- 
ers or teachers on the _ board? 
“Well,”’ he replied, “these are the 
people that give the money.” 

“If there’s anything wrong with 
it, I want to know about it,” Wells 
went on. “I don’t want any more 
right wing propaganda than I 
want left wing propaganda in the 
schools, and as long as I have any- 
thing to do with it, that’s the way 
it's going to be. We're not trying 
to make Democrats, Republicans 

to carry to sword for the man- 
ifacturer, the laboring man. We're 
just trying to teach those princi- 
ples that made America great.” 

South, superintendent in Sweet- 
water, said on this question, “If 
we can keep the isms and politics 
out of our program, we can have 
a good program ... We will drop 
it if we can’t. We don't intend to 
be dictated to or sucked in.” 

The principal at Alta Vista. 
Boone, said indignantly on the 
question of the independence of 
the program: “Nobody's telling 
me what to do. I'm doing all the 
ordering” of the supplementary 
materials. No accounting of the 
grant’s disbursement is required 
“except that the money be spent 
in improving citizenship educa- 
tion.” Lawrence of T.B.E.U. had 
not intruded, Boone said. 

The purpose of the’ program, 
Boone said, was to repair defi- 
ciencies among public school stu- 
dents in “the ability to think re- 
flectively and respect for author- 
. I mean respect for prop- 
and respect for their own 
properties.” 


ity 
erty, 
respective 

Public schools, Boone said, “are 
not the place for any political 
party doctrine” or “any question- 
able thing.” 


Smith, the principal at South- 
east, was also indignant when 
questioned about the Bureau's in- 
terest in the program. “Any time 
I feel anybody is trying to tell me 
how to teach, it’s time to drop it,” 
he said. 


resource teachers in 
Sweetwater 


The 
the program at the 


two 


and Abilene schools said they 
make their own decisions. Mrs. 
Woodward. said, “No one_ has 


handed anything to me and said, 
‘You teach this’.” Mrs. Strong said, 
“Each teacher has freedom to 
teach what they want to teach. We 
feel like the teachers have been 
to school and each one is an indi- 
vidual. As Mr. Wells once said, an 
economics teacher should be se- 
lected with great care—he really 
has to know what he’s doing.” 


Mrs. Strong said that it might 
be easy to fail to apprehend “the 
simpleness of the program ... I 
see how things can be very con- 


} troversial. It will not be handled 


as a controversial thing at all. It’s 
almost a history thing, the way I 


| see it.” 


At the same time, visibly moved, 
Mrs. Strong exclaimed: “I doubt 


| that it’ll ever be done again. Just 


as sure as I’m sitting here. No 

amount of money is worth having 

trouble.” R.D. 
(To be continued) 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art —]JEFFERSON 





he Whote Loaf 


Nothing has been more gratify- 
ing in recent Texas affairs than the 
emphatic public support for saving 
the Gulf beaches for public use and 
the real steps that have been taken 
toward saving them. 

ven the property-protectors who 
dominate the Texas legislature 
could not sufficiently avert this tide 
of public opinion, and Rep. Eck- 
hardt’s legislation to guarantee the 
public the right to use the beaches 
became law. 

We at the Observer are immod- 
erately proud—we admit it—of the 
incidental part we played in the 
Padre Island national park move- 
ment. We wrote an editorial; Sen 
Yarborough then introduced his bill 
to set Padre aside as a national 
park. 

Ever since we have been treated 
to one of the finest examples of 
fighting for an ideal in modern Tex- 
as politics. Everyone knows that 
Yarborough fought and fought to 
win public office. Now we are see- 
ing him fight and fight with the 
same tenacity to win through to 
reality for his ideals. The tenacity 
which used to appal even his sup- 
porters now yields concrete social 
progress 

First he said (amid an avalanche 
of tut-tuts) damn the protocol— 
full speed ahead, and introduced the 
bill. Then, as the private interests 
tried to hedge in the idea of the 
seashore area to thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles of the 117-mile island, 
he called them exploiters and 
plunked for the whole 117 miles. 
He, and only he!, fought for pub- 
lic opinion—spoke all over the 
state, again and again, on the real 
values for the lives of the people 
which will result from setting Padre 
aside for public use forever. 

While Senator Johnson was stu- 
diously striking a position sufficient- 
ly progressive to mollify liberals 
and sufficiently indistinct to leave 
the private property owners unchal- 
lengéd, Yarborough was. striking 
out with all his strength and repu- 
tation for the whole loaf. 

The hearing of the U. S. Senate 
subcommittee in Corpus Christi 
Monday brought the junior sena- 
tor’s efforts to handsome realization. 
The national park was endorsed by 
forty witnesses for county courts, 
Navigation districts. bird watchers, 
sportsmen, and nature lovers—only 
the beach-combers were unspoken 
for as they should be. Only 
one of the spokesmen for the prop- 
erty owners was flatly opposed ; the 
others saw the way the flag was 
blowing and tacked appropriately 
Petitions signed by 15,000 Texans 


Christm as 


Christmas has become so imper- 
sonal, so habitual. We do not wish 
to tell you “Merry Christmas” in 
the automatic manner. We hope you 
have many kin and friends and loves 
you hear from for your sake and go 
to for theirs; and Merry Christmas! 





were read into the record. Conrad 
Wirth, the director of the National 
Park Service, was amazed, and said 
so, by the unanimity of opinion; 
Sen. Moss was, too. 

We are very pleased, and all Tex- 
ans should be pleased, that Sens. 
Johnson and Yarborough and Reps. 
Kilgore and Young are now united 
on the need for the Padre park. We 
are exhilirated that this issue— 
touching, as it does, the quality of 
life in Texas for now and the future 
—has stirred so many citizens. 

And when Padre Island is finally 
set aside in the name of the public 
ideal which is the public reality, we 
who have watched it come into be- 


ing will know that “Yarborough 
Pass” on Padre Island may have 


been named for some other, but 
thenceforward honors Ralph Yar- 
borough. 


Hot , 


Mr. Truman could do nothing 
more divisive for the Democrats 
than he is now doing by demanding 
unity at the cost of principle from 
the party’s liberals. The brave front 
of a united party fools no one; in 
fact, if the Democrats do not re- 
pudiate the milktoast Congressional 
leadership in the national conven- 
tion they can hardly hope to appeal 
to the people as representatives of 
anything much better than Repub- 
licanism. 

Naturally enough Columnist Wil- 
liam S. White gleefully sided with 
Mr. Truman against what White 
called “knee-jerk liberals,” with that 
curious talent he has for camouflag- 
ing but failing to conceal his pre- 
suppositions by generalizing them. 

All this is evidence that Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Symington just might 
decide they want to team up with 
Mr. Johnson and the South to stop 
Kennedy or Stevenson; and. it is 
one more illustration why Texas 
liberals should resist Johnson’s can- 
didacy as the force that it is against 
liberalism in America. 

Basically Truman thinks none of 
the leading candidates has the 
strength the Democratic Party has; 
in this he is correct. The solution 
may be a dark horse—a new Steven- 
son, as it were. 


Sorry 


We called the train agent in Aus- 
tin the other day to ask if we could 
take a passenger train to Corpus 
Christi. “No sir,” he said, “San 
Antonio’s the end of the line. No 
passenger service anywhere south 
except to Laredo. And that’s in 
the wrong direction for you.” 
“Thank you,” we said. 

Is the state just going to let the 
railroads close up on the people? 
\Where is Governor Daniel? What 
is Atty. Gen. Will Wilson doing 
about this? Why did we give the 
railroads those millions of acres of 
public land if we didn’t expect to get 
something back? 
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The Public School Idea 


\USTIN 

The Public School, like Caesar’s 
wife, ever must be above question. 

One can imagine the outrage were 

the public schools of a town to accept 

$10,000 from a labor union to teach 

“Americanism” and somehow pro- 


union principles turned up in_ the 
schools. 
This is exactly what is happening 


in schools in Abilene, Sweetwater, 
and other Texas cities, except that it’s 
a business-financed group, and the 
principles that keep turning up are 
pro-business. 

Nothing is more vital to a free 
society than the purely public schools. 

Paying taxes, the citizens are fi- 
nancing disinterested education. Any- 
thing less than disinterested education 
betrays all of us. We have come to 
believe that the best method for ac- 
complishing this disinterest is giving 
responsibility for what is taught to the 
public schools; to the teachers, them- 
selves. Only when each teacher feels 
free to teach what she believes should 
be taught—given the larger perspec- 
tives of the total public school process 
—can we have confidence as we send 
our children to school. 

When it suddenly develops that an 
organization of rich men have put up 
a kitty to try to influence what the 
teachers teach children about values, 
economics, and government, the pub- 
lic school idea is in danger. 

Were the offending group labor, 
agriculture, the co-ops, the socialists, 
it would be the same: No one has a 
right to buy any part of the schools. 
They are ours because we are citi- 
zens; they are not for sale. 


THE OBSERVER’S con- 
cern investigating the Abilene and 
Sweetwater situations is this only: the 
protection of the public school idea. 
This same concern is the responsibil- 
ity of every citizen and every news- 
paper. 

We wish to think a little more, and 
have you think some, before propos- 
ing “‘remedies” for the situation. The 
important thing is that enough of us 
understand the situation. These are 
the essential, undeniable facts: 

A group of businessmen have or- 
ganized and financed a tax-exempt 
“Texas Bureau for Economic Under- 
standing” with an admited budget of 
$70,000 a year. The budget grows as 
the program grows; Bob Lawrence, 
the executive director, now boasts that 


that 205,000 Texas public school chil- 
dren have been touched by the pro- 
gram. The purpose is to try to get the 
public schools to teach pro-business 
economics. This is too indefensible a 
purpose to be admitted, and T.B.E.U. 
calls its principles “Americanism.” In 
fact they are conservative economics. 

Lawrence himself is promulgating 
“eight foundations of freedom” which 
not only fail to acknowledge the rights 
of unions and the existence of gov- 
ernment regulation and some govern- 
ment ownership as part of the present 
American heritage, they also deny 
that the government has any role as 
“a provider.” 

The Texas [Educational Assn. of 
l‘ort Worth, founded in 1949 by the 
reactionary racist and anti-Semite, 
Judge George Armstrong, when his 
terms for the teaching of white su- 
premacy became too nauseous for 
even a Mississippi college to stomach, 
has joined the T.B.1.U. in financing 
free dinners for teachers and admin- 
istrators all over West and Central 
Texas. 

Speakers at these dinners are so 
right-wing, neither the Republican nor 
the Democratic parties would claim 
them. In Texas only Freedom in Ac- 
tion, the extremists too far right for 
cither party, would go along with 
them. 

The teachers sit quietly and listen, 
as is their right. But one notices with 
a growing unease that the invitations 
to the dinners are sent out, not to the 
teachers, themselves, but to the super- 
intendents, with “quotas” for teacher 
attendance assigned to each superin- 
tendent. Nor do the invitations come 
from the private business groups which 
are the real hosts. In Abilene for ex- 
ample, Abilene Christian College 
serves as a front for the businessmen 
by taking $10,000 from them and then 
acting like the real host, inviting the 
teachers through the superintendents, 
providing officers for the project 
name which is given on the program 
as the sponsor of the dinner, and pre- 
siding over the dinners, themselves. 


THE PROGRAM to “cap- 
ture” the schools has been announced 
by Lawrence, himself. “Our program 
at the start was extra-curricular, but 
now we are getting in the curriculum,” 
he said. Whether they are, or whether 
they are not, this is their stated objec- 
tive. When we asked Dr. John Stev- 

(Continued in adjacent column) 
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When a Man Can't Read 


Waco 

You could tell by the slump of the 
shoulders that he was one of them. 
He jostled into the literacy center and 
‘eaped himself into a wooden chair. 
“I’ve been lookin’ for the place where 
they teach you readin’ and writin’.” 
He had found it. 

We usually know why they come 
before they come, but sometimes we 
are surprised, One day a well-dressed, 
middle-aged wife of a prosperous cot- 
ton farmer in Central Texas strode in 
with quite some confidence. She was 
illiterate, too. Scarlet fever took her 
out of school when she was in the 
second grade. When she went back a 
year later “all the other kids” made 
fun of her because she was much big- 
ger than they. That was enough. She 
left school. She told her mother: “I 
don’t ever want to go back there 
again,” and she didn’t. 

A literacy teacher writes us: 

“To this date we have nine people 
learning to read. Six of them are in 
one class and they are meeting at the 
Mexican Mission in Moody. The other 
three are being taught at their homes. 
We expect to have several others 
when we get in all of the slips which 
we sent out through the school. We 
know of three young men who need 
the service and we hope to reach them 
before long.” 


Wuo ARE these people, the 
nameless ones who remain outcastes in 
a world of print? They come from 
most strata of our society. The major- 
ity never had the opportunity to learn. 
Some left school early; others didn’t 
see “no use in schoolin’.” 

Sometimes people say that the il- 
literates don’t want to learn. We know 
different. It’s like the brush salesman 
who is trained to believe that every 
housewife really wants to buy his 
brushes. He assumes she does, and us- 
yally she does buy. We assume and 
we xnow that every adult really wants 
to learn. 

But layers of frustration, defeat, 
and fear are piled thick, and it takes 
time and persuasion to wear them off. 

A teenager came to the center. He 
wanted to leave his garbage job and 
become an engineer. Is it possible? 
He couldn’t read Reading Level Two 
stage literature for new literates, but 
he kept coming and adding figures 
and subtracting inferiority. And he 
may make it. 

This is the reason why the literacy 


teachers who receive the special Bay- 
lor Certificate for Reading Assistants 
are pleased. They are qualified to 
teach some of the 800,000 adult func- 
tional illiterates in Texas. They find 
out that the illiterates want to learn 
and do learn to read. Why couldn’t 
every patriotic Texan consider it his 
dluty to help someone to learn to read? 


When we consider that only ten 
other states have higher percentages 
of illiteracy than Texas, should not 
Texas blood boil? “Now is the time 
for all good men and women to come 
to the aid of the illiterates.” 


The illiterates aren’t stupid or ig- 
norant. Sometimes they’re pin-point 
sharp and clear. The only difference 
is that we can read the Texas Ob- 
server (and other newspapers) and 
they can’t. 

I think that every Texas newspaper 
and magazine ought to send a repre- 
sentative to the Texas Literacy Coun- 
cil and form a Publishers’ Literacy 
Council. People could learn to read 
so that they could read their publica- 
tions. 


IN THE LONG RUN the 
Texas Literacy Council (composed of 
local literacy councils throughout 
Texas) hopes to see the incorporation 
of the council within the framework 
of the appropriate state government 
agency so that literacy education may, 
as a matter of course, take its place 
as a Texas birthright. 

Until that time, however, the Texas 
Literacy Council, like other pioneer 
movements, will tread softly and 
firmly and privately toward the goal 
of the eradication of illiteracy from 
Texas. 

Is the goal impossible? Hardly. If 
a force of 10,000 volunteer literacy 
teachers would mobilize under the 
Texas Literacy Council and “each one 


About the Author 


AUSTIN 
This week’s guest columnist is Dr. 
Richard Cortright, who is the direc- 
tor of the Baylor Literary Center and 
the key man in the present develop- 
ment of a program to end illiteracy in 
the state. Cortright has brought into 
being, under Baylor’s auspices, literacy 
councils in many Texas cities; he has 
also brought together leading Texans 
in the first of a series Of annual con- 
ferences on the subject. 





The Public School Idea 


(Continued from adjacent column) 
ens, assistant president of Abilene 
Christian College, whether it is not, 
in fact, the purpose of the program to 
try to affect what is taught in the 
schools, he replied, “Well, perhaps 
so.” No honest reporter could study 
the situation and arrive at any other 
conclusion. 


Some of the bankrollers of the 
project may think of the goal as 
“Americanism” ; undoubtedly many of 
the public school people involved are 
taken in by this name. But in fact, 
the principles espoused by T.B.E.U. 
as they keep turning up in the “Amer- 
icanism” projects they finance in the 
public schools are shaped to oppose 
such social legislation as urban re- 
newal, social security, farm supports, 
and the income tax. No public school 
should lend itself to such a private po- 
litical and commercial purpose no mat- 
ter what its financial supporters name 
Ht. 


Through Baylor University, Texas 
Educational Assn. of Fort Worth has 
financed the publication of a text-like 
book for the elementary grades, Your 
Government and You book is now be- 
cushioning of acceptable rewrites of 
the American tradition, teaches that 
all good citizens own property and 
foreigners don’t believe in God. Your 
Governemnt and You book is now be- 
ing foisted off on the public schools. 

With money these people are trying 


to bend the public schools of Texas 
to the right, away from the Demo- 
crats, away even from modern Re- 
publicans—away, in other words, 
from the American heritage as most 
Americans see it—toward the mixture 
of anarchism .and the corporate state 
which would result from their doc- 
trine that the government has no re- 
sponsibility except the police power 
(to wit: “Government not a Pro- 
vider, but a Protector’). 


| DO NOT BELIEVE they 
will succeed. I believe in the public 
schools, in the teachers of the public 
schools, in the strength of the Amer- 
ican heritage—individualism, democ- 
racy, the free marketplace of all ideas. 
Next issue you will read of the per- 
sistence of individualism in the class- 
rooms which are the objectives of this 
Fort Worth-Dallas campaign. But I do 
not have a steady confidence in the 
ability of school people to recognize 
a sinister influence when they see one, 
and if the rightists of T.B.E.U. and 
T.E.A. of Fort Worth are succeeding 
even a little—and they are—it is too 
much. 

The public schools, considering all 
the voices from the community, must 
make all of their own decisions, free 
of the suggestion of payments or ad- 
vantages from any private group, and 
whatever we can do to keep them 
freer to live by this, the public school 
idea, we must do. R.D. 





teach one” illiterate in 1959, then 
there would be only 790,000 more to 
teach in 1960. And so forth. 


And it’s possible, too, because a vol 
unteer literacy teacher can learn to 
teach in minutes, not hours in a lit 
eracy workshop. 


It’s a matter of Texas seeing the 
vision of becoming the first 100 per 
cent literate American state. Nobody 
else has done it yet. Texas can when 
Texans see what it means for a man 
to write his family, figure his budget, 
read his Bible, know the world 
through his newspaper and magazines 
look at the 20th century and all his 
tory through the books of the ages 
and sign his name. 


THE FIRST STEP is 
form or join a local literacy council 
and learn to teach an illiterate, or help 
in one of the many other services of a 
literacy council. The next step is to 





follow through and be sure he or she 
learns. It’s becoming friends, and it’s 


run 


observer has written: “The 
rid we serve is characterized by a 
emarkable advance in_ literacy and 
earning ... It is very likely that when 
historians write the achieve- 

ments of our century, long after the 
ficent uses of atomic energy have 
ne commonplace as the incandes- 
light, they will speak chiefly 
t this as the century of literacy 
| learning rather than the century 


(ne 


tuture 


pene 


there is still more power in the 
word than there is in all the 
losions at Itniwetok or Christmas 


We in Texas should look forward 
the time when every adult can par- 
pate in the life of the world 

igh the printed page. 
RICHARD CORTRIGIIT 





Liberals and Bosses 


WASHINGTON 
There was a time when the old-line 
Democratic Party bosses used to take 
the attitude that they would let the 
party’s liberals speak their piece be 
cause it would do no harm and might 
do a lot of good around election time 
When the victory was won the ol 
hacks would immediately resume their 
role as spoilsmen and say, in effect 
“Liberal, go home; you are really 
socialist-in-disguise. We don't ne¢ 
you any more, you're just in the way.” 


Childs | 
On Johnson 


Marquis Childs, the author and 
Washington columnist, has shrewdly 
assessed the Johnson candidacy. In a 
dispatch from the Capitol, Childs 
wrote: 


] 
( 





It is not only oil and gas and the 
Southern approach to civil rights that 
cast a doubtful light on Johnson as a 
presidential candidate in the North 
As majority leader he seemed deter 
mined to out-economize the Fisen 
hower economizers. He followed this 
course despite his own “‘state of the 
union” speech at the beginning of th 
session in which he promised to chal 
lenge the administration on a whole 
range of issues covering national s¢ 
curity and the growth of the country 

But the challenge was not forth 
coming. When it came to labor legis 
lation virtually the whole Texas del 
gation in the House voted against the 
moderate bill sponsored in the Senate 
by Senator John F. Kennedy. They 
helped to supply the margin for the 
so-called tough Landrum-Griffin bill 
which is anathema to organized labor 


Ir IS the “me, too” nature 
of the leadership of Johnson and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, chief spark 
for the Johnson-for-President boom 
that causes the greatest unhappiness 
in Democratic ranks. Opposition has 
been expressed openly by some critics 
such as Senator William Proxmiré 
But beneath the surface is a deeper 
discontent reflected in increasing pes 
simism over Democratic chances next 
year. 

The growing belief is that the Dem 
ocrats, having failed to draw a lin« 
between the two parties on major is 
sues, will have a tough time electing 
any candidate they choose. Trumpet 
ing “peace and prosperity” as they 
did in 1952 and ’56, the Republicans 
will win the presidency although they 
will fail to carry Congress. 

This pessimism is especially blac! 
at the thought that the GOP nominee 
may be Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
If this reporter has heard one prom 
inent Democrat he has heard 50 sa) 
that against Rockefeller the part 
wouldn't have a chance. 93 


this attitude is understand- 


uld not for a moment deny 
there is a good deal of intoler- 
among people who use “liberal 
ic’ nor that there are “liberals” 
ve humanity in general, but 

te people in particular. 
vet as I read and re-read former 
ident Truman’s remarks before 
Democratic Advisory Council 
ting in New York, I feel that what 
s reflecting is the politics of a 
hine man” more than anything 


are handy to have 
id when the Old Guard needs 
eone to “tell the voters” what the 
fference”’ is between the Republi- 

1 Democratic parties. They are 
for explaining “issues” in the 
f foreign policy, or high-in- 
st rates, or interpreting the sig- 
Nehru’s moves against 


liberals 


ance of 
China. 
they are a damned nuisance 
en they begin talking about the 
tions lobby” and waste in the 
tagon. They are pests when they 
on cutting military expenditures 
ud and investing foreign aid funds 
-eful projects. They are absolute- 
ntolerable when they say that 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn 
Congress like a private club for 
and munitions’ lobbists. 
are subversive if they think 
nues from offshore oi] should go 
public schools. 
Truman spoke in New York 
attending a cocktail party given 


1 
ann, 


rmine DeSapio, the Tammany 
ind national committeeman. I 
there so I don’t know what 


mine told HST, but I have known 
for many years and watched 


make his way through New 
s politics. He has always been 
oth talker, but he has never 


“liberal” on any major issue 
can remember. 
DeSapio is learning in New 
that those liberals who lent 
names and respectability to. the 
- so long—lleanor Roosevelt, 
Lehman and Thomas }in- 
are insisting the policies they 
eve in and. stand for should be 
en seriously. 
Truman takes the attitude that it ts 
ting the party for the liberals to 
on reforming the machine as 
YOU ipproaches, but if the Johnsons 
DeSapios and the Rayburns 
t the national party to win in 1960 
| have to come to terms with 
rty’s liberal wing. If they preter 
it government” with the Repub- 
sin the White House and nom 
“Democrats” in control of Con- 
then the course they are follow- 
virtually guarantees Richard M. 
Vixon as the next President. 
Ropert G. SPIVACK 
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The Lucky Cow of Tututepec 


after a strict accounting of ex-| cannot know for sure just which 

Mexico is a land of hope.| penses, go to charity /lottery your number will take 
It is also a land of hunger,| There are big lotteries and little | first prize in. I have a friend who 
where many of the people) oes: big prizes and little ones: | played the same number in every 
never have quite enough to | something for everybody. And/| lottery for six years before he won 
eat. But this is their own | everybody—the banker, his chauf-| the Christmas prize; meanwhile 
fault, as that highly civilized | feur, the newsboy on the street-| he nearly lost faith; but now he is 
rag, The New Yorker, has| corner, the peasant in the fields— | retired and lives on the rent from 
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in i | buys a ticket or a tiny piece of a/ his houses. 
demonstrated in its cartoons, | P 


its funnies for the sophisti-| 


ticket. Everybody in Mexico has 


Finally, there is the revelation 


cated, which tickle the urbane! won, at some time, at least a small by hunch. You happen to see a 


funnybone of its readers with de- 
pictions of the 

class of Mexicans, who are so} 
lazy they sleep in broad daylight | 
the roadside, covering their 
faces with enormous hats. Set | 
aside any question as to the truth | 
ef this picture, assume that it is | 
based on truth: You must arrive) 
at the conclusion that the sophis-| 
ticated find killingly funny the 
idea of people who are so weary, | 
for one reason or another, they} 
are not ashamed to sleep in pub-| 
lic Where is their get-up-and-| 
get, their vitamin pills, their en-| 
ergy pills? The distinction of a) 
civilized people is that they never | 
wear their ulcers on the outside. | 


by 


But the Mexicans, no matter 
how poor some of them may be, | 
have hope, because they have a_ 
national lottery 


The lottery is run by the gov-| 
ernment. But never a hint of the! 


prize, and everybody knows some- 


body who has won a grand prize 
The Gordo, no less! The Fat One! 
HE FATTEST PRIZE of al! is 
bestowed at Christmas: each 
year, several million Mexicans ex- 
pect to win it. Why are they so 
confident? Because they have 
gone about the business of pro- 
curing their ticket with scientific 
care. 


ticket with a number on it that 


fellahin or coolie| body real well who knows some-| is going to win. A strange feeling 


comes over you, like true love at 


| first sight. Your head spins, maybe 





you hear voices. You feel the 
earth move. On the other hand, 
the vendor may wave before you 
a number that is instantaneously 


| repulsive, like a cockroach at the 


bottom of your tequila glass. You 
turn on him a stare of cold re- 
proof: “The number does not 


There are several scientific ways| please me,” you say. That num- 
to cinch the winning ticket. One | ber was not for you. The vendor 


way is to consult a Gypsy; be sure 
she is a Spanish Gypsy. Nobody, 
not even an intellectual writer 
like Hemingway, doubts the clair- 


| 





slinks shamefaced away. 

But some people—alas!—do not 
know when a number is meant 
for them. Just the same, once 


voyance of Gypsies. But the genu- | they have invested in a ticket, 


somewhat scarce in Mexico 


|ine imported Spanish article is| even without having observed any 


of the scientific methods I have 


Then, find a lucky vendor. It is| mentioned, they are likely to con- 
common knowledge that hunch- | vince themselves that the prize, 


in Mexico sell lottery tickets. You 
let him choose the number. You 


| backs are lucky, so most of those | except for a brief delay, is in 


their pockets. Not the second or 
the third or the fifteenth prize. 


corruption that, in the mind of| are allowed, without extra charge, | The first prize. The Fat One. 
the people, is associated with pol-| to touch the hump; this improves | 


has ever tarnished the} 
of the National Lottery,| 


iticians, 
name 


unknown apart from the Holy| number appears to you in your | in the country, complete with gar-| they could raise to make up a/} 
Trinity and the saints. Proceeds,| sleep. The only drawback is, you| den, fountains, and goldfish. The | vaca, or “cow” 


your chances. 


knew who had 
ticket for the 


A lawyer I 
bought a whole 


And then, there is the revela-| Christmas lottery hired an archi- 
which sh fffeg with an effulgence| tion by dream, when the lucky | tect to draw up plans for a house 




















appeals are sincere 


However, 
BOTTOM of all 


THE 


true Texans! 


Texans send millions of dollars out of Texas 
each year in response to appeals for support 
from various charities. 


This is very laudable because most of these 


and worthy. 


TEXAS RANKS NEAR THE 


states in providing for its 


own citizens needing rehabilitation services. 


REASON: LACK OF PUBLIC SUP- 
PORT! Surely this is not in the image 
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CLIP AND MAIL WITH 
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This message ts brought to you with a most sincere wish for 


a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year from 


LABORS MARCH FOR WARM SPRINGS 


Austin, Tex. 


402 W. 13th St. 


FOR WARM SPRINGS. 


YOUR GIFT TO LABOR'S MARCH 
402 W. 13TH ST., AUSTIN, TEX. 


All funds contributed remain in Texas to pro- 
vide needed services to all Texans, regardless 
of their age, race, or ability to pay. 


Make your own Christmas brighter by sending 
a. contribution to Labor’s March for Warm 
Springs, 401 W. 13th St., Austin, Tex. 





A Christmas Message To Texans Who Care: 


WHAT'S WITH TEXAS 


THE TEXAS REHABILITATION CENTER 
(Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation) is one 
of the nation’s outstanding hospitals specializ- 
ing in the care of the severely handicapped. 
TRC urgently needs additional funds with 
which to carry on its program. 


“A Christmas 
Story”’ 
+ a 
ticket drew no prize, and this| by many contributors is called. 
lawyer stalked about for days} They had each bought perhaps a s 
with the face of a man who had/twentieth of a twentieth of a s 
been betrayed by his best friend.| ticket. But for the whole village s 
You can seé the same look on| of Tututepec there would be o . > 
the faces of the spectators in the/ million pesos, if the ticket work ] 
grand salon of the lottery in Mex- The ticket won. The news came q 
ico City when the Christmas| in a wire to the postmaster, who 
drawing takes place. That is, as| dashed up the street to the store y 
the evening wears on. At first| and saloon of Don Chucho, the 
they are jovial, bursting with con-| municipal president, or mayor. s 
fidence. They slip their tickets| Then together the mayor and post- v 
from their pockets and eye them/ master took the news to the other e 
lovingly. While the big wire! shops around the plaza, till the 
cages of the lottery machine are| whole sleepy town buzzed like a . 
in motion, churning the bright| beehive that had been poked with h 
red balls that contain the magic) a stick. t 
(and also the luckless) numbers,| Meanwhile little Rag, as they 
called him, the bootblack, tore off . 
|} down the road in the direction of C 
Charles Ramsdell | his mother’s hovel, fell full length ' 
| over a sleeping sow that added 
and while one of the innocent lit-| her squeals of indignation to the te 
tle boys in red monkey suits and| growing hubbub, and, as _ he { E 
caps bleats out twice the num-| rounded a corner, ran into the " 
ber of each winning ticket, and| burro of the Widow Cervantes, u 
another innocent responds, again| who was jogging to market with ® 
twice, with the figures of the | baskets of eggs and cheese. When P 
prize, tension grips the crowd.| the widow understood that the re 
But as soon as the big prizes have | “cow” she shared in had won, she T 
been announced, the people begin| toppled off the burro in a dead c 
to leave. One by one. Two by | faint. Little Rag ran back to the B 
two. The drawing goes on, but! plaza for aid, which was offered ° 
who cares? | by most of the male populace, in 
And yet, somebody is bound to| view of the interesting position y q a 
win. | assumed by the Widow Cervantes, te 
NE CHRISTMAS the Fat One | with one foot caught in the stirrup I 
fell to a small village far} and her head in a basket of eggs. Vv 
from the capital. The prize was| pyay FIRST DAY of celebration ys 
really won by the whole village. | was hectic, with toasts to the ’ 
The people, who were pa met “Lucky Cow of Tutupec,” and, a a 
scrabbled together what smidgins | little later, impromptu speeches. . 
; : | The second day was well organ- a 
2 Coe ounes ized, thanks to the planning of the c 
| mayor and his council. There was 
music in the streets, a banquet, se 
| fireworks and dancing all night. b. 


| Nobody worked. The butcher and 
the baker shut up shop. Even the 
molino de nixtamal, where the 
meal was ground 
closed up. 

The next days were not so well 
organized. There were some fights 
that nobody could explain, with 





9 


a 


ico where lottery tickets do not 
Sell. It is also the saddest town in 
the Republic, the town whose 
dreams came true. 








for a 








minor damage to eyes and noses. Pp 
A musician, who had been play- Ww 
ing with the rest of the band on e 
the church roof, fell off and was Cc 
carried home, unhurt and loudly tl 
protesting. Nobody worked. The S] 
women began to complain about ‘ H 
the lack of food. tl 

By the fifth day the liquor sup- r 
ply had given out, except for a ¢ 
cache that Don Chucho kept in F 
reserve in the cellar of his store. 

The town council, to discuss the K 
impending emergency, called a 

meeting in the cellar, which was 

attended also by any number of Bi 
bystanders. The meeting went on, fe 
hour after hour, until the women ™ 
of the town, now desperate for “ 
the lack of food, sent a commit- u 
tee, headed by Dona Petra, the 
mayor's wife. = 

The town fathers, very happy of 
where they were, invited the la- = 
dies into the cellar, but declined te 
to come out. 

The women, finding their pleas U 
unavailing, divided their forces: B 
Half of them took mules and bur- 
ros and went to the nearest town nt 
for food; the other half took turns ce 
sitting on the trapdoor that cov- M 
ered the exit from the cellar. 8) 

The menfolk, who had refused G 
to come up from the cellar, were r 
now frantic to escape. It was ho 
use. Dona Petra herself, the may- 
or’s wife, who weighed nearly 
three hundred pounds, held the 
door down. Even when her hus- 
band plead with her: 

“After all, I am the mayor of 
Tututepec.” 

It was a cry that he was never 
allowed to forget. Nor did Tutute 9 
pec ever forget the Festival of the~ 
Lucky Cow. It is said to be the 
one town in the Republic of Mex- ™ 














Other Kinds of Liberals 


ARLINGTON 

Free debate is one of those 
splendid early American folk 
sports like badger fighting, 
snipe hunting, and bundling 
- } fast disappearing in the 

apors of our oil and gas age. 
The day will come when 
your descendants will crawl 
up on your knee and beg a 
story about the old times 
when people disagreed with 
one another. 

Like today. I have been cheered 
up all day and had to drink only 
half as much coffee as a result of 
the clashing conflict of views and 
no-holds-barred verbal wrestling 
match between two old cronies, 
Charles Ramsdell and Hart Stil- 
well. 

Ramsdell, who dropped out of 
touch when he left the Diamond 
Bar and went home to write down 
what he had no chance to say in 
the hubbub of multicultural voices 
at the cantina, has come back in 
print eighteen years later with the 
remark that many descendants of 
Texas pioneers are liberals be- 
cause their pappies and their 
grandpappies were so cantanker- 
ous. 

(This paraphrase of Ramsdell, 
an educated man, is made to add 
to the nostalgic atmosphere; also 
I have been reading Joe Small’s 
Western publications to go to sleep 
on after becoming too excited over 
what I read in the Observer.) 

Stilwell, who has been waiting 
all this time with a ready opinion, 
has cut in to say, Hog wash! "Taint 
so! The pioneer get is liberal be- 
cause it has got some sense. 

Then Stilwell turns around and 
sort of proves Ramsdell’s point 
by telling what an ornery, mossy- 


Jus. Guay 


Kilpatrick’s Column 

Sir: I wish to thank you for 
printing the article in your paper 
written by Harold Kilpatrick, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Texas 
Council of Churches, regarding 
the creating of a better atmo- 
sphere in our courts of justice. 
His article covered well matters 
that lie close to the hearts of 
many of our citizens. 

W. B. Starr, Highland Springs 
Farm, Route 4, Cisco. 


Kind Words 


Sir: Whenever I can put in a 
good word for the Observer, I 
feel it is my obligation to do so 
even though I don’t agree all the 
time with your editorial observa- 
tions. 

It is my feeling that your effort 
in this weekly newspaper is one 
of the most important endeavors in 
modern Texas society to keep 
citizens intelligent and free. 

Roy Evans, president, local 893, 
United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Box 893, Grand Prairie, Tex. 

Sir: Your paper is filling a great 
need in Texas—full and honest 
coverage of the political scene. 
May the New Year bring you 
greater prosperity! Mrs. William 
G. Dingus, Lubbock. 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 


Automobile and 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment 
Plan 

Strong Stock 
Companies 


GReenwood 2-0545 
624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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horned, tough-hided, rampaging, 
corral-busting old outlaw his 
paw was, which I believe, know- 
ing Hart. 

The discussants have made a 
good beginning. The real secret of 
argument is to contrive a language 
difficulty, to maintain steadfastly 
separate definitions of the same 
word. What they don’t know is 
that on the sly for the past eight- 
een years I have been keeping a 
card file on the various uses of | 
the word “liberal.” I find it the} 
only guarantee of confusion. 








Thomas Sutherland | 





Like the other night. I was i 
vited to a beatnik party in Dallas. 
“What kind of people are com- | 
ing?” I asked my young hostess. | 
myh: Young people .. . and uh | 

. liberals. | 
me: I will be there. What should | 

I bring? Hooch? 


me: Oh? 

myh: Our landlord is very lib- 
eral. 

me: Where is the kitchen? 

myh: You're in it. 

me: Oh, . . . Who is the man 
with the beard? 

myh: Which one? 

me: The one with the dark 
glasses sipping wine. 

myh: There are three of them 
over there together. 

me: Oh... . I see. I mean the 
one with no hair. 

myh: Oh, he’s a writer. 

me: What kind? 

myh: Avant-garde... 
very liberal. 

me: Defends the down-trodden, 
eh? 

myh: I mean he makes it with 
the four-letter words. 

me: Doesn't he ever use longer 
words? 

myh: Yea, man! He's wild, sub- 
liminal .. . when he’s not talking 
about . . 


way out, 


myh: Oh, don’t be too liberal. | me: Never mind. Does your pad 
A bottle of wine, if you insist. | have plumbing? I can’t see very 
me: What are the guests wear-| well; the candles seem to blind 





ing? 

myh: Well, some have spent lib- | 
erally on their costume. My room- | 
mate went down to Neiman’s and | 
bought black leotards and a span- 
gled jacket. She has an appoint- 
ment with her hair-dresser for 
two-forty Saturday. Her boy 
friend is coming in a turtle-neck | 
sweater and a beret. 

me: Is he liberal? 

myh: Man, he’s beat! 

me: Well, what do I wear? 

myh: Just come as you are. 


* | 


me: This is a fine apartment (1 | 


say, noting the fresh mortar and 
slick brick, the staircase suspend- 
ed by brass tubes). 

myh: (modestly) Oh, it makes 
out as a pad. 

me: Where’s the furniture? 

myh: We just use the sofa cush- 
ions. Have’a seat. 

me: Thanks. I'll stand. 


myh: How do you like the 
painting? Isn’t the feeling .. . ah 

. liberal? 

me: Well, the artist has been 


liberal with his paint cans. What 
is it? 

myh: It isn’t finished. He 
waiting till Christmas to buy more 
paint. 

me: Can he afford it? 

myh: Yes, his company gives a 
liberal bonus. 

me: Who is the affectionate 
couple that just took off for up- 
stairs? 

myh: My roommates. 


is 





me. 

myh: Upstairs. I'll show 
Dont’s step on anyone. 

me: Cue me in on politics? (I 
seem to be adjusting to the en- 
vironment.) 

myh: Like? 

me: Like Jackie Kennedy, Hube 
Humphrey, Soaps, Adlai. 

myh: We dig Dick. 

me: Hell, where’s the guitar? 
Let’s sing The Four Insurgent 


you. 


| 
| Generals. 


myh: We only got bongo drums. 
How does it go? 

me: Da da da DA da DA DA! 

myh: Oh, that! We call it The 
Four Muleteers. 

me: Don’t you know any old 
liberal songs: Joe Hill, Red River 
Valley, The Yellow Rose of Tex- 
as, Sixteen Tons? 

myh: Sounds like Squaresville. 
How about like calypso? Can you 
get with the Whole World? 

me: Who drank all the whiskey? 

myh: Some of those old liberal 
professors. There’s still plenty of 
wine. Have some coffee. 

me: No, thanks. I have to go. 
It’s getting late. 
myh: Yes, it’s nearly eleven. 

Ww 

It was a nice party even if it 
did last rather late. 

Anyhow, all of this is a pro- 
logue to saying that I will lend 
Stilwell and Ramsdell my card 
file on uses of the word “liberal” 
in case they seem to be approach- 
ing an understanding. 


Funds, Bus 


Unfairness 


To Students Alleged 


AUSTIN 

An owner of a system of dwell- 
ings, Floyd Payne, has 
Giscrimination against child: 
whom a bus bypasses on the 
to school in Del Rio. He 
charges that a poorer schoo! dis- 
trict in which many Latin-Amer- 
icans reside has been finessed out 
of $800,000 in federal funds which 
would have made 
stantial improvement of the 
trict’s schools. 

The city of Del Rix 
school districts, named Del Ri 
and San Felipe. The San Felipe 
district is “across the track 
tually, says Payne, 
Felipe creek—and 
there are overcrowded, with as 
many as 40 students in ons 

Laughlin Air Force Base 
cated in the San Felipe 
Payne’s development is ir 
San Felipe district along 
way between the base and Del 
Rio. 

In 1956 San Felipe school board 
“waived its claim now or in the 
future on children residing 
L. A. F. B. who attend the Del 
schools.’’ Base children and others 
in San Felipe district have free]; 
transferred to the schools in the 
Del Rio district, 
levels of income 
higher. 

Payne charges (in an Observer 
interview) that the school bus 
taking children from Laughlin 
into Del Rio bypasses other stu- 
dents in the San Feli C t 
along the road to 
students, who are also a 
school in the Del Rio district 
have to get there on thei! A 


alleged 
en 
way 


also 


possible 


across oan 


the choo 


de 


a high- 


in wr r tne 


are 


towr These 


Most of the students involved are! 


Anglo-Americans. 


students because the Del Rio dis- 
trict gets $150 federal funds per 
pupil plus state per capita and bus 
funds for the base 
gets only state per 
for the children 
way. 

He argues that the Del Rio dis- 
trict has received about 
in federal funds partly n 
strength of the 1956 agreement by 
which the San Felipe district 
ceded to the Del Rio district its 
claim to the base students an 
thus its claim to the feder 
this agreement 


the desir« f 


children but 
capita funds 


along the high- 


Payne believes 
was the result of 
some Del Rio people to keep the 





f' AUSTIN 
pr In the University of Texas 
I fell under the spells of 
Veblen, Dewey, and Clarence 


Ayres, brilliant men with much to 
say about the absurdities of cere- 
mony and the values of produc- 
tiveness and efficiency (which 
Ayres calls technology). However, 
I could not convince myself (try 
as I did, with an essay on “scien- 
tific ethics,” for instance) that 
this technological, or any other 
economic, philosophical, or theo- 
logical value-doctrine, could stand 
without its own particular 
crutches, the assumptions which 
must precede the theorizing 
and which therefore are the 
theory. One seemed as reasonable 
as the other, or as unreasonable, 
and I wandered off into a garden 
where I found a more personal 
idea. 


A friend from those days, who 
now teaches economics in college, 
this week at lunch attacked me 
so feelingly for siding with indi- 
vidualism, I realized how far I 
have come from objective trust in 
science and material progress for 
personal meanings in life. We are 
all, my friend said, merely fun- 
nels for the forces of society, and 
really there are no individuals. 





He was so firm in this opinion, 
he could speak only of “quote in- 
dividualism unquote” and _ had 
naught but contempt for inner 
events of life to which there can 
be only one witness. He gave me a 
number of references in “group 
process theory,” which I shall look 
into, because the subject fright- 
ens me as much as it excites him. 
In acknowledging the pervasion 
of personal life with manifold in- 
fluences, I nevertheless felt on 
safe ground in responding that 
events also occur within a per- 
son, and that while we must leave 
open the issues of free will, we 
can perceive results in a culture 
from events inside a person. This 
afternoon I read, in George Hen- 
dricks’s paper in Gandhi Marg, 
“Influences of Thoreau and Em- 
erson on Gandhi's Satyagraha,” 
evidence that the passive resist- 
ance idea with which Gandhi 
transformed India from an abject 
colony to a free nation came from 
Walden. Said Gandhi in 1938: 


Why, of course I read Thoreau. 
I read Walden first in Johannes- 
burg in South Africa in 1906 and 
his ideas influenced me greatly. I 
adopted some of them and recom- 
mended the study of Thoreau to 
all my friends who were helving 
me in the cause of Indian inde- 
pendence. Why, I actually took 
the name of my movement from 
Thoreau’s essay, “On the Duty of 





Civil Disobedience,” written 
about eighty years ago. Unti 
read that essay I never f 
suitable English translation 
Indian word, satyagraha. You re- 
member that Thoreau I 
and practiced the idea of civil dis 
obedience in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, by refusing to pay 
tax as a protest against the Unit 
States government. He went t 
jail, too. There is no doubt tha 
Thoreau’s ideas greatly influenced 
my movement in India 

Fighting the “Black Act” re- 
quiring Asiatics over eight years 
of age to register or suffer 
penalties, Gandhi went to jail two 
months early in 190 
and imprisoned the same year fo 
burning some of the registration | 
certificates, he reveled in his s 
ond loss of liberty 
Thoreau on the same attitude 
Surveying his cell in Con 
walls two or three feet thick 
door of wood and iron, Thoreau 
had written, “I saw that, if there | 
was a wall of stone be 
and my townsmen, 
still more difficult ons 
or break through befors 
could get to be as free as I was 


tIwe 
there Vas al 


This was not scientific, techno- 
logical, or “cultural,” but personal, | 
risirg from the lives of tt 
men living in the 
have also lived Socrate 
and Tolstoy 


world 


R.D. | 


} missioner 


| routes 
Payne says the bus bypasses the} 


| poorer Latin district from getting 


ahead. 


STATE Education Commissioner 
J. W. Edgar says that Payne im- 
properly bypassed the county 
school board in appealing the bus 
routing to Austin, but Edgar says 
that he would have to approve or 
disapprove the bus routing if 
Payne brought it before him after 
a proper appeal to the county 
board. Payne is trying to do this 
how. 

As for the 1956 contract, Edgar 
Says the state agency has no au- 
thority. “That’s between the San 
Felipe and Del Rio school boards.” 

Payne readily agrees he has a 
financial interest in his plea—he 
Says there are very few school-age 
children left along the highway 
as a result of the buses bypassing 
them—and he also charges that 
federal funds are being used to 
enforce discrimination and segre- 
gation. 

He says the 1956 agreement is 
no longer of any effect because 
Edgar asserts it would have to be 
renewed each year, and it has not 
Edgar confirms to the Ob- ~ 
server that such an agreement 
would have to be renewed annu- 
ally to be valid. 

LEON GRAHAM, assistant com- 
for administration of 
the Texas Education Agency, 
wrote to the Val Verde county 
school superintendent in October 
that he believed that considering 
the use of state funds, if the Del 
Rio district was going to trans- 
port the base children to the Del 
Rio schools, “then transportation 
service should be made available 
to the other transferred pupils re- 
siding in that area.” Graham with- 
held final approval of the bus 
“until arrangements are 
made for such transportation.” 

On an appeal of the county 
board, Edgar ruled that Payne 


peen 


| would have to go to the county 


board before he could get a ruling 
from TEA. 

Neil Mathena, president of the 
Del Rio school board, intimated 
that if the matter doesn’t quiet 
down, his district might tighten 
up on transfer students from San 
Felipe. “This freedom of trans- 
fer has worked well for years, but 
we may have to modify it, except 
for base students, in view of the 
circumstances,” he said 

Payne has corresponded with 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, who ob- 
tained a report from the Air 
Force, which said “The Air Force 
has no jurisdiction or authority 
concerning the education of de- 
pendent children residing off the 
base.” 

PAYNE wrote Edgar, “We feel 
that the Del Rio Independent 
School District has just hogged 
up this money, and used it to fur- 
ther segregation and discrimina- 
tion. The people do not want to 
take this discrimination any 
longer. If the people do not de- 
serve the same rights as the base 
children, you send a man down 
here to tell us so, or have him 
straighten this out according 
Hoyal” (Hoyle) 

Edgar said he had “raised the 
question” of discrimination but 
presumed that the students want- 


to 


| ing rides from the highway in the 
San Felipe district 


to Del Rio 
schools were motivated by a de- 
sire to attend schools not mostly 
attended by Latin students, as San 


| Felipe schools are. “I thought for 
| that 


reason they might not be 


| Latin-American,” he said; but he 
| did not know. 


Payne, asked about this while 


|} he was in Austin to picket the 


Texas Education Agency building 
last week, conceded that most of 
the children who have been by- 
passed by the buses are Anglo- 
Americans. 











EPORT ON THE JOHNSONS’ TV INTERESTS 


Mrs. Johnson, 
there is an underground resist-| est television area in the United| them lawyers. I own no stock in 
‘ance from here, up to the other | States with only one television, the company. Mrs. Johnson has 


(Continued from Page 1) 
extensive market survey of the 
Austin area with respect to a sec- | 
ond TV station. At one time or) 
another in the last four or five 
years five groups have been in- 
terested in the project. One of 
these groups included ex-Gov 
Allan Shivers. ‘Three of the five 


sank considerable amounts of 
money into the inquiry 
Businessmen investigating the 


technical situation, however, have 
discovered that under federal reg- 
second television sta- 
tion is not physically feasible 
One prominent businessman, 
concluding that a second station | 
would be a good investment, had | 
a Texas engineering firm investi-| 
In turn, this Texas firm stu-| 
died a survey that had been pre- 
pared by a Washington firm which 


silat . 
ulations a 


gate 


specializes in setting up TV sta- 
tions 

This, the Observer is advised, 
is the technical situation which} 


prevents the application for a sec-| 
"ond channel for Austin 
The Federal Communications | 
Commission code requires that 
there be a distance of 190 miles | 
between transmitters for channels | 
of the same number and fre- 
quency. Houston, Bryan, Temple, 
San Antonio, Waco, all fall within | 
190 miles of Austin 
Except for Channel 9 in San} 
Antonio, reserved for education, | 
the only channel conceivably open | 
to Austin (out of the twelve very | 
high frequency channels which are | 
physically available for television 
transmission) is Channel Two, 
which is occupied in Houston. To} 
conform with the 190-mile rule, | 
the transmitter for Channel Two, | 
Austin, would have to be located | 
20 miles west of Austin. 
Such a.location, however, would | 
fall on the other side of Balcones | 
escarpment, a natural fault-line, | 
and since TV has to be transmitted | 
in a straight line and a relay tower 
would be regarded by the FCC as | 
another primary point of broad-| 
casting, a second station is tech-— 
nically unfeasible unless an ex- 
ception is made for Austin. 
Investigating businessmen failed 
to turn up any evidence that FCC 
has varied from the 190-mile reg-| 
ulation in any instance in the| 
United States, they have advised | 
the Observer. Under the regula-| 
tions, to get a transmitter high | 


enough to broadcast to Austin} 
from 20 miles west, “you'd have | 
to hang the antenna by a bal- | 
loon.” j 

One group actually had land | 


west of Austin surveyed, spending 
about $25,000 in all, and concluded 
the transmitter could not be built 
economically { 

A businessmen who went into! 
the matter told the Observer that | 
he had found evidence that 
Johnson influence had inhibited | 
the FCC from granting a second | 
channel to Austin 

The only other possibility— 
which may be the basis for the 
one appilcation apparently 
pending—is a low-power local! 
station which would not reach 
more than 60 to 70 miles beyond | 
Austin. The case for such “drop-| 
in stations” to allow for geographi- 
cal and other special situations is | 
strong, in the view of interested | 
businessmen 

Austin people cannot get sta- 
tions other than KTBC-TV unless 
they have a large antenna and 
possibly a good location (say on | 
a hilltop), but even so, sometimes 
stations on the other channels can 
be heard, and this could cause 
interference with a second local 
station 


ni 


now | 
} 


‘A Monopoly’ 
Speaking somewhat circuitously, 
Lund said: 
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“What we have found 


end, which we don't appreciate. | station.” She replied with some | 


“Of course, we have a monopoly | ©4Te: 
here which is practically absolute 


—and don't you think there’s a 


lot of indignation about it? It 
comes to me practically every 
day 


“However, since the other mat- 
ter is in the picture, I think that 
it would be inappropriate to say 


just what the situation is.” 


Lund said it had taken two or 
three years to get KASE on the 
air, “and that was a very diffi- 
cult situation ... I think the 
question is pending with the Fed- 


| eral Communications Commission. 


We have several questions which 
we hope to have the FCC answer 
satisfactorily. But you know, the 
FCC is slow.” 


The Observer asked Jesse Kel- 
= 
lam, president and general mana- 


ger of LBJ Co., whether the LBJ | 
| group has ever taken a position | 


with FCC on whether a second 
station should be granted in Aus- 
tin. “No,” he replied 

Asked if there is now an appli- 


| cation for a second station pend- 


ing, Kellam replied, “Not to my 
knowledge.” 


Johnson's Position 


Johnson does regard his 
family’s interests in the radio-TV 
industry as a source of conflict 
of interest for him between his 
duties on the one hand as a sen- 
ator and Democratic Majority 
Leader and, on the other, as the 
head of his family 


not 


He owns none of the stock; Mrs 


| Johnson's is her separate property 


under Texas laws. Since she ac- 
quired her stock, Johnson main- 
tains, he has never voted on any 
radio or TV controversy, as, for 
example, the confirmation of an 
FCC commissioner. Johnson's 
position is that he has never re- 
ceived any favors from U.S. net- 
works or advertisers 

The issue came up obliquely in 
a question-and-answer session in 
Austin late in October during a 
Kiwanis Club appearance by the 
senior senator 


is that| ton, “whether Austin is the larg-| besides 


“The FCC has no statistics on 
the ranking of markets. As for 
other large places with only one 
TV station: Lancaster, Pa. (if this 


is considered separately from 
Harrisburg and York); Utica- 
Rome; Lincoln, Nebr.; Manches- 


(if this is considered 
separately from Boston, Mass.); 
Salinas- Monterey, Calif.; Flor- 
ence, S. C.; Monroe, La.; Macon, 
Ga., and others. Sorry, but FCC 
can't attempt to be any more spe- 
cific.” 

Austin is by far the largest city 
in Texas to which only one regu- 
lar (VHF) TV channel has been 
allocated. Other Texas cities with 


ter, N. H. 





less population have two, three, 
or four such channels in Texas. 


Other one-VHF-TV towns in the | 
state, seven of them, range _ in| 
population at the 1950 census from | 
6,000 to 84,000, compared to 132,000) 
for Austin. They are Abilene, | 
45,000 persons in 1950; Big Spring, | 
17,000; Midland, 21,000; Monahans, | 
6,000; Odessa, 29,000; Sweetwater, | 
13,000; Waco, 84,000. 

In other Texas cities with com- | 
parable population, these are the | 
number of channels and popula-| 
tion as listed with FCC: 

Amarillo, four channels, 74,000 | 
persons; Beaumont-Port Arthur, | 
three channels, 151,000; Browns- | 
ville - Harlingen - Weslaco, two 
channels, 66,000; Corpus Christi, | 
two channels, 108,000; El Paso, | 
three channels, 130,485; Lubbock, | 
three channels, 71,000; San An-| 
gelo, two channels, 52,000; Wich-| 
ita Falls, two channels, 68,000. 


The Profit Situation 


| don B. Johnson, in such a qman- 


most of 


given some stock to our two 
daughters, and I might have some 
influence with them.” 


FCC files examined by the Ob- 
server in Washington include an 
instrument dated Jan. 2, 1959, re- 





cording gifts of stock from Mrs. | 
Johnson to Lucy Baines Johnson 
and Lynda Bird Johnson (held by | 
trustees for them) with this foot- | 
note in,.the records in each case: | 


“The donor was joined by her} 
husband, Lyndon B. Johnson, in| 
making this gift.” 


On Oct. 3, 1956, in an amend- 
ment to ownership reports, Kel-| 
lam wrote to FCC, “In making 
these gifts, Claudia T. Johnson | 
was joined by her husband, Lyn- | 
ner as to enable these parties to 
avail themselves of the split gift 
provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code.” 


In Austin, Kellam was asked 
how Johnson could join in a gift} 
of stock he did not own. He said, | 
“I don’t know, you'll have to talk 
to lawyers about that.’’ He said) 
he did understand the stock is 
Mrs. Johnson's separate property. 


FCC’s file on KTBC-TV also in- 
cludes a restriction-of-stock agree- 
ment dated Jan. 10, 1956, between 
Texas Broadcasting Corp. (the 


| original name of the LBJ Co.) 


and Claudia T. Johnson “joined 
by her husband, Lyndon B. John- 
son, both of Blanco County, Texas 
(herein called Stockholder).” 

The definition of Stockholder 
in this instrument reads, “The 
term ‘stockholder’ shall mean only 
a person owning part of the capi-s 


| tal stock of the Corporation and 


Johnson also told the Kiwan-| 
ians that some $2 million has been | 
invested in the Austin station to) 
date, and the stock has never paid | 
a dividend. The station will de- 
velop new quarters that will cost 
about $700,000 and will take eight | 
years to pay out, Johnson said. | 

Last March, in an application to | 
take over complete control of aj} 
Weslaco broadcasting company of | 
which it then owned 50 percent, | 


| LBJ Co. filed with FCC a finan- | 


“Senator,” he was asked, “might| ia) statement which showed that | 


you have some influence with the 


management of our local TV sta- | 


tion?” “I'd like to think I do,” he 
replied. “Then could you do some- 
thing about getting Perry Mason 
on the program schedule?” 

After the laughter, Johnson 
said that actually he does not 
have a lot of influence with the 
management. “I am married to a 
lady who graduated from the Uni- 


versity of Texas and who intended | 
to pursue a career in journalism | 


until we met,” he said. “A few 
years ago she took some of her 
money and put it in a radio sta- 


| tion.” 
The TV channel was set up at) 
the same time others were allo-| 


cated to other cities. Austin was 
allocated one VHF (very high 
frequency), commercially feasi- 
ble channel and two UHF chan- 


nels in 1948. Johnson said no one} 


applied for any of them until Mrs. 
Johnson applied for the 


mit 

On the question of such a large 
city having only one channel, 
Johnson told the Kiwanians: 
“Austin is one of 118 cities in the 


United States that have only one | 


| tal assets of $1,516,516 and “sure | 


| value of the stock. 


VHF | 
channel in 1952. Her application | 
| was on file three or four months; 

no others applied; she got the per-| 


| owned by Brazos-Tenth St. Corp. 
| Who, Kellam was asked, owns this 


its assets have increased $400,000 | 
since Dec. 31, 1956. 

The balance sheet showed that | 
on Dec. 31, 1956, LBJ Co. had to- | 


plus and profit” of $1,029,531. On 
Jan. 31, 1958, total assets were 
$1,917,656 and “surplus” (no longer | 
listed as “surplus and profit”) was | 
$1,190,110. 

Since most of the stock is held 
by the Johnson family, dividends | 
are of less importance than the| 


FCC files show that the LBJ Co. | 


| reported a “net profit” of $197,327 | 
| in one year. 


Variety Magazine quoted Kel- 
lam on Nov. 25 as saying that 
KTBC’s new studios will have} 


space as the present studios, which | 
are squeezed into a corner on the 
street floor of the Driskill Hotel. 

The new studios will be 36 feet 
high and will contain 2,500 square 
feet of floor space and a 125-seat 
auditorium. There will be park- 


ing inside. 
The property which LBJ Co. 
will lease for these studios is 


corporation? “I don’t know,” he 
said. He mentioned Commodore 


the board); 


| ministrative assistant in Washing- 


TV station. No one has seen fit! 


t : _E. H. Perry and Max Starcke. 
os aus one of Ge Ue stations. | Kellam said that “the rental 
We tried to prove one would| 


. | figure is very realistic.” 
work in Waco and lost a quarter! 


of a million dollars.” : 
nsons 
The Observer formally asked Gifts from the Joh = 





Sally Lindo, public information Johnson also told the Kiwan- 
officer of the Federal Communi-|ians in their public meeting, 
cations Commission in Washing-| “There are eleven stockholders 


who is now or hereafter becornes 
a party to this agreement.” 

The instrument was signed by 
Claudia T. Johnson and Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and by Claudia T. 
Johnson for Texas Broadcasting 
Corp. 

In a letter to FCC from the 
LBJ Co. dated March 9, 1959, Kel- 


lam, in setting out additional 
stock repurchase agreements, said, 
“As a result of the foregoing, 
Claudia T. Johnson owns 304 


shares of common stock which are 
unrestricted and 34 shares that 
are restricted” in LBJ Co. 
Earlier, FCC spokesmen had 
given out this information on 
stockholders: Mrs. Johnson, 352 of 
579 shares (she is chairman of 
both daughters, 74 
shares each, held in two trusts 
for them; Kellam, president, 32 
shares; Paul Bolton, secretary, 
(news editor of KTBC,) 17 shares; 
Walter Jenkins, (Johnson's ad- 


ton,) 21 shares; Oscar P. Bobbitt, 
seven shares; Donald S. Thomas, 
secretary, one share. 

In Kellam’s March 9, 1959 let- | 


| ter, he alludes to a stockholder re- | 


purchase agreement for Mary) 


| about six times as much working | Margaret Wiley for one share. In| 


an ownership report for the LBJ | 


| Co. dated Jan. 31, 1959, these fig- | 


ures are given: Jenkins 23; Kel- 
lam 35; Miss Wiley one; Sam 
Houston Johnson, one, “gift”; A. 
F. Vickland one; Lucy Baines and 
Lynda Bird Johnson, 30 each. 
Kellam, asked in Austin about 
present officers in LBJ Co., listed 
Mrs. Johnson, chairman of the 
board; Kellam, president and gen- 
eral manager; Bolton, Bobbitt, 
and Warren Woodward, vice pres- 


idents; Thomas, secretary; Jen- 
kins, treasurer. 
As of Dec. 9, Kellam said, 


Woodward—a former assistant to 
Johnson—held two shares of stock. 
There had been, he said, other “in- 
significant changes” in stock own- 





ership. Of Woodward, he said, 
“He will acquire more. Wo. all 
hope to.” 


‘Routine Letters’ 

Variety Magazine, in a story by 
Winston Bode on Nov. 25, re- 
ported that the advent of San An- 
tonio’s “Texas Tall Tower” some 
80 miles from Austin caused spec: 
ulation that there might be some 
cutting into KTBC’s TV market. 
Kellam was quoted that there is 
some splitting of the sales pie in 
an overlap area, but he is still 
getting plenty of business. 

Broadcasting and _ Television 
Magazine reported in January, 
1957, that ten senators and 20 
house members had radio-TV tie- 
ins with 29 AM broadcast and two 
educational AM stations, seven 
FM broadcast stations and one 
educational FM station, and 20 
commercial TV and two educa- 
tional TV outlets. 

All radio and television stations 
are licensed and closely regulated 


| by the Federal Communications 


Commission. The FCC is respon- 
sible to the Congress. 

Johnson as senator wrote letters 
to the FCC in 1952 and 1953 rou- 
tinely transmitting letters from 
constituents concerning a KWTX- 
TV application in Waco. Johnson 
requested in these letters to the 
FCC that the originals of the let- 
ters from the constituents be re- 
turned to his files. This, also, is 
described by Johnson staff people 
as “routine.” 

The application was granted in 
1955. About a year later, FCC offi- 
cials said, the LBJ Co. acquired 
29 percent of KWTX-TV through 
a stock transfer, with the LBJ 
Co.’s UHF radio station KANG 
merging with KWTX-TV. 

On April 29, 1955, KWTX-TV of 


Waco had filed an _ anti-trust 
charge against KTBC-TV with 
FCC 


The complaint had protested the 
action of FCC in granting, without 
a hearing, the Austin station an*- 
increase in power and range. 

The Texas Broadcasting Co 
(later LBJ Co.) “has violated and 
is continuing to violate the Sher- 
man Act and the Clayton Act... 
against undue concentration of 
control and favoring free compe- 
tition to the great financial detri- 
ment of KWTX-TV and depriving 
the public of a free choice of tele- 
vision programming sources,” said 
the station’s charge. 


KWTX-TV, of which the John- 
son group was soon to become 
one-third owner, based the com- 
plaint on the fact that the Austin 


| station was only 96 miles away 


and had the three major _ net- 
works. The Johnson firm also had 
the UHF station, KANG-TV, in 
Waco, the charge pointed out. 
(This was the UHF TV experi- 
ment on which Johnson said “we” 
lost $250,000.) 


In reply to the charge, the 
Johnson firm denied trying to 
freeze any area economically. It 
challenged the alleged overlap in 
the services of the two stations. 

The FCC evidently indicated it 
would not uphold the protest. On 
May 16, 1955, KWTX-TV dropped 
it. The KANG-KWTX merger. 
with the Johnson firm getting 29 
percent of the stock, occurred in 
1956. 


|Workers Non-Union 


The LBJ Co. stations’ workers 
are not unionized. Many of them, 
especially in the news depart- 
ments, work long hours. 

The Observer asked Kellam if 
there had been any attempts to 
unionize the workers in his sta- 


tion, KTBC. “Not to my knowl- > 


edge—recently,”’ he replied. ‘ 
What, then, about not recently” 
“Not since my regime," he said. 
“I've been here 12 or 13 years.” 
Does he have any policy on the 
subject of union labor? After a 


pause, Kellam replied, “No.” R.D. 
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